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Yearbook of our Department. The purpose of this volume 
is to stimulate thinking about the integration of super- 
visory organization and activities, and critical discussion of 
the implications of effective instructional leadership. The 
volume is primarily theoretical and philosophic, although 
data are presented for illustrative purposes and for making 
vivid some of the issues raised. The committee feels that 
the statistics cited present a fair picture of existing condi- 
tions and that they are adequate for the purposes of the 
volume. 

The committee has tried to follow the admonition of 
the Executive Committee of this Department in its efforts 
to produce a volume which would be critical and forward- 
looking in its contents, theoretical and non-statistical in 
its treatment, unified and coherent in its organization and 
presentation. It is a volume developed not by a group 
thinking as individuals, but by the individuals thinking 
as @ group. 

In presenting the yearbook, the committee wishes to ex- 
press its appreciation to the Department for having allowed 
them the privilege of working on this project, for having 
provided funds for use in the preparation of the volume, 
and for the assistance rendered by the members in con- 
tributing to its content. 
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OrvILLe G. Brim 

Francis M. Garver 

EvizABETH HALL 

Ernest O. MELBy 

Georce D. Taytor 

FRANKLIN M. UNDERWOOD 
Cuirrorp Woopy 
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PREFACE 


The present volume is the sixth in a series of yearbooks 
published by the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction. After the publication of the first three 
yearbooks—Educational Supervision, Scientific Method in 
Supervision, and Current Problems of Supervision—the 
officers of the Department, in view of the number of prob- 
lems and issues presented in the previous publications and 
because of the difficulties encountered in preparing a year- 
book in the one year allotted for the preparation of such a 
volume, proposed the planning of a program of yearbooks 
and the appointment of committees two or three years 
before the time set for the completion of their respective 
volumes. The Evaluation of Supervision and Supervision 
and the Creative Teacher, the fourth and fifth yearbooks 
published by the Department, constitute the first and sec- 
ond volumes in the program of yearbooks adopted; the 
present work, Effective Instructional Leadership, is the third 
volume in the program. 

It seems proper in discussing the plans for the Sixth 
Yearbook to state that the Executive Committee of the 
Department intended, in appointing a yearbook committee 
chairman who at the time of appointment was assistant 
superintendent of schools in Oakland, California, to have 
the volume prepared in the main by a committee from the 
Pacific Coast region. The chairman held a number of in- 
formal conferences and one regional conference, but had 
not appointed his committee members, when he was made 
president of State Teachers College at Chico, California, 
and later Professor of Education and Director of University 
Schools at Columbus, Ohio. The acceptance of this latter 
position caused a change of residence of the chairman and 
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made impossible his serving as head of a committee with 
membership residing on the Pacific Coast. Hence, the idea 
of having the Sixth Yearbook a contribution of a regional 
committee from the Pacific Coast was abandoned. The 
committee as now constituted was appointed at that time. 

Four committee meetings were held as follows: Chicago, 
Illinois, January 1-2, 1932; Washington, D. C., February 
21, 1932; Wequetonsing, Michigan, June 13-17, 1932; Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, August 26-27, 1932. At the first meeting 
the committee analyzed codperatively the problem under 
consideration and prepared a tentative outline. Each mem- 
ber presented his idea of the contents of the yearbook as 
a whole and of the contents of each chapter and from these 
individual contributions made a tentative composite outline. 
To the chairman was assigned the task of preparing a 
“dummy” of the yearbook, showing the major premises 
and types of data needed for the development of each chap- 
ter for presentation at the next meeting of the committee 
at Washington, D. C. Each member of the committee ob- 
ligated himself to provide illustrations showing either in- 
tegration or lack of integration in supervisory organization 
or activities and to try to deduce the type of information 
to be sought through the questionnaires. Professor Melby 
was asked to give special attention to these inquiry blanks. 

At the Washington meeting the tentative composite out- 
line was modified and elaborated and the inquiry blanks 
were revised according to group deliberations. At this 
meeting the task of the preliminary writing of the year- 
book was assigned to Brim, Melby, Woody, and the chair- 
man. At the Wequetonsing meeting the four members 
designated for writing the yearbook devoted almost a week 
to a discussion of the results of the inquiry blanks and their 
implications. During this week the conference method of 
work prevailed, with time about equally divided between 
writing and discussion. At this meeting the final assign- 
ment for the preparation of the various chapters was made. 

At the Columbus meeting, approximately two months 
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later, the four members who had attended the meeting at 
Wequetonsing read, discussed, and made suggested revisions 
of the chapters which had been written during the interim. 
The chairman planned for a final meeting of the committee 
as a whole for the purpose of reading, discussing, and re- 
vising the yearbook as prepared by the sub-committee of 
four members, but the financial status of the Department 
treasury, much to the regret of the chairman and the mem- 
bers of the sub-committee, rendered such a meeting impos- 
sible. 

While the yearbook, in fact, represents the joint produc- 
tion of the whole committee, with every member contribut- 
ing to each of the chapters, it seems well to point out that 
the major responsibility for the preparation of the volume 
was as follows: Introduction, Woody; Chapter I, Lind- 
quist; Chapter II, Woody; Chapter III, Melby; Chapter 
IV, Brim; and Chapter V, Lindquist. These individuals 
did the actual writing of the enumerated chapters, but it is 
fairer to the men and to the committee as a whole to think 
of each of them as serving in the capacity of secretary of 
a conference at which a given topic was under discussion 
and submitting in satisfactory form the minutes setting 
forth the deliberations of the conference. 

The committee wishes to express its appreciation of the 
services rendered by the superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and teachers who cooperated in providing the basic 
data upon which this yearbook is based. It recognizes the 
contribution of a conference of supervisors and directors of 
instruction on the Pacific Coast in the analysis of the 
problem to be undertaken and in determining the general 
lines of development. Representatives of the following 
school systems met with the chairman of this committee 
preliminary to the appointment of the present personnel 
of the committee: Long Beach, San Francisco, San Jose, 
and Oakland. A representative of the State Department 
of Education in California also attended this conference. 

The committee also wishes to recognize the contribution 
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of supervisors in St. Louis and Minneapolis who considered 
the problem of the yearbook and made valuable suggestions. 
Special recognition should be extended to James F. Hosic, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, for his help in defining the scope of 
the work to be undertaken and for his counsel and guidance 
during the various stages of the preparation of this year- 
book. 
R. D. L. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE PuRPOSE AND PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The topic tentatively assigned as the subject for this year- 
book was “Differentiating and Unifying Supervisory Serv- 
ices,” but after much discussion the committee decided that 
Effective Instructional Leadership was a more suitable title. 
The committee in its deliberations was forced to the con- 
clusion that the first task in the integration of supervisory 
machinery and activities was the development and ac- 
ceptance of a philosophy of education in which the values 
of integration are paramount. The committee was also 
forced to conclude that the stimulation, development, and 
final acceptance of this philosophy of education was de- 
pendent upon effective instructional leadership. Hence the 
change in title. 

Effective instructional leadership is predicated upon the 
assumption that the philosophy underlying the integration 
of supervisory organization and activities is the same as 
that underlying the integration of the various forces and 
processes in the education of a child. One outstanding note 
in current philosophy of education is the integration of per- 
sonality, i.e., the building of a personality which has maxi- 
mum growth and which possesses a well-developed standard 
of values giving consistency and unity in all thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting. The integration of personality is sometimes 
spoken of as the process of helping an individual to help 
himself through the formation of ever more worthy pur- 
poses, the ever more efficient achievement of purposes, and 
the ever more harmonious organization of thoughts, feel- 
ings, and emotions in terms of enduring purposes.’ Integra- 


1 Courtis, 8S. A., ‘Reading Between the Lines.’’ T'wenty-Sizth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II, Chap. VII, p. 94. 
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tion of personality presupposes reasoned control of be- 
havior resulting from weighting the various alternatives 
presented in terms of one’s evolved and accepted stand- 
ards of values. The process of integration is a process of 
individual growth. It involves self-direction, self-appraisal, 
and self-control. It implies freedom to purpose, to plan, 
to judge, to make mistakes, to make generalizations, to ex- 
periment, and to test conclusions. It means reasoned con- 
trol of behavior consistent with one’s philosophy of life 
and standard of values in contradistinction to control im- 
posed by agencies outside the self and possibly inconsistent 
with its standard of values. It means learning through par- 
ticipation and identification of the self with the activity 
under consideration. 

On the assumption that the principles underlying integra- 
tion in supervisory organization and activities are the same 
as those underlying integration in the process of education, 
the task involved in setting up such supervisory machines 
and in providing a program of such activities is that of 
effective instructional leadership. Machinery and prac- 
tices must be fashioned in conformity with the dominant 
purpose of developing in all pupils, teachers, and super- 
visors maximum professional and cultural growth. Effec- 
tive instructional leadership will invite participation in 
the formation of instructional policies, will stimulate vari- 
ation in educational thinking and planning, will encourage 
and allow freedom in experimentation to test the values of 
the variations in thinking and planning, and will provide 
for a maximum development of self-direction, self-appraisal, 
and self-control of the teaching staff. Thus the instruc- 
tional organization, which represents a desirable integra- 
tion of supervisory organization and activities, should be 
dominated by a democratic philosophy of education. It 
should exemplify the fundamental concepts underlying the 
effective functioning of a democracy in the relationships of 
those constituting the instructional and supervisory staff.? 


2 Hosic, James F., ‘“‘The Philosophy of School Organization—A Sketch.” Educational 
Method, 10:465 (May, 1931). 
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Obviously, desirable integration of supervisory organi- 
zation and activities presupposes a well-codrdinated and 
smoothly working instructional organization. If channels 
of authority are not clearly defined among the various sup- 
ervisory and instructional agencies, if those constituting 
the supervisory and instructional staff do not willingly co- 
operate in instructional activities, serious conflicts in think- 
ing, method, and practices are sure to arise. Unless suit- 
able methods of resolving these conflicts are utilized, the 
smooth working of the instructional organization will be 
marred, animosities will be perpetuated, individualities 
will be suppressed, and personalities will become dwarfed. 
On the other hand, if suitable methods of resolving the con- 
flicts are used, the very presence of conflicts may occasion 
new purposes, new ideas, and new vision. 


THE PuRPOSE OF THE YEARBOOK 


In preparing this yearbook, the committee had these pur- 
poses in mind: 


1. To elaborate in greater detail the concepts underlying the new ideals 
in education and their implications for the organization and exercise 
of instructional leadership. 

2. To present characteristics of present supervisory and administra- 
tive organization and to account for the origin and functioning of 
these patterns of organization. 

3. To present the number and types of conflicts hampering the effective 
functioning of educational leadership. 

4. To describe current methods utilized in resolving conflicts en- 
countered. 

5. To formulate a set of guiding principles underlying the organization 
of effective instructional leadership. 


This yearbook represents an effort at analytical and 
critical discussion of the problems involved in desirable in- 
tegration of supervisory organization and activities and 
an effort to formulate a set of principles which underlie the 
effective functioning of such organizations. The yearbook 
is not intended to present elaborate mass data on the prob- 
lems under consideration. Some statistical data are pre- 
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sented for purposes of illustrating the issues being con- 
sidered, but the committee deliberately planned to avoid the 
extensive collection of data on issues that seemed fairly 
obvious. It was felt that the major effort should be ex- 
pended in a critical analysis of the types of problems and 
conflicts involved and in developing a set of principles for 
the functioning of effective instructional leadership. 


THE COLLECTION OF THE DATA 


The data upon which this yearbook is based are of three 
kinds: (1) data concerning the form and functioning of 
existing administrative and supervisory organizations; (2) 
data dealing with the number and kinds of conflicts aris- 
ing in the functioning of these organizations; (3) data con- 
cerning current and proposed methods for dealing with con- 
flicts within these organizations. These data were collected 
by means of two questionnaires, which evolved slowly from 
two sources. The first source was a series of conferences of 
supervisors held in Oakland (California), St. Louis (Mis- 
souri), and Minneapolis (Minnesota) in which there was 
an attempt to define the problems involved and to cite 
illustrations of the types of conflicts arising from a non- 
integrated supervisory organization. The chairman of the 
committee personally directed two of these conferences but 
had only indirect control of the third. The second source 
was two conferences of the committee at which the delib- 
erations centered on the analysis and implications of 
recalled cases of the non-integration of supervisory organi- 
zation and activities and of the resulting conflicts. Through 
these two sets of conferences the nature and type of data 
to be collected became evident. 

The first questionnaire (see Appendix), sent to superin- 
tendents, asked for information concerning the number of 
principals and the type and amount of their teaching and 
supervisory activities, the number and types of supervisors, 
and the relationships existing between the superintendent 
and the various administrative and supervisory agencies. 
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Each superintendent was also asked to diagram the super- 
visory organization within his school system in order to 
show existing relationships and lines of authority. 

The second questionnaire, sent to superintendents, sup- 
ervisors, principals, and teachers, was designed to gather 
information concerning the existing differences in educa- 
tional or supervisory viewpoints among the various mem- 
bers of the supervisory organization; whether or not the 
effects of such differences were harmful to the proper func- 
tioning of the system; and the methods which would be 
employed in the resolution of an existing conflict. Part I 
of this questionnaire called for general information con- 
cerning the training and experience of the individual filling 
the questionnaire and for his response to the following: 

A general supervisor in a certain city stressed the pupil activity type 
school while the principal believed in and advised his teachers to follow 


more conservative methods. What would you do if you were respon- 
sible for the solution of the problem? 


Part II of the questionnaire gave opportunity for check- 
ing the existence and effects of differences of opinion arising 
in the relationships of the superintendent, in the relation- 
ships of the general supervisor, in the relationships of the 
special supervisor, and in the relationships involving the 
principal. Under each set of relationships, i.e., of the sup- 
erintendent to the general supervisor, superintendent to 
special supervisor, superintendent to principal, general sup- 
ervisor to special supervisor, general supervisor to princi- 
pal, etc., the individuals were asked to respond as to 
existence and effects of three types of conflicts which the 
committee in its deliberations thought might be typical of 
existing conflicts. 

The first questionnaire, concerning the administrative and 
supervisory organization, was sent to one hundred superin- 
tendents of schools in cities having a population of 100,000 
or more; the second questionnaire, concerning the existence, 
effects, and method of resolving conflicts, was sent to the 
superintendent, two supervisors, two principals, and two 
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teachers in the one hundred schools receiving the first ques- 
tionnaire. In sending out the questionnaires the commit- 
tee took four precautions to secure fair and unbiased re- 
sponses: 1. A member of the committee acquainted with 
the superintendent in a given city sent a personal letter with 
the questionnaires, telling of the investigation and invit- 
ing codperation. 2. The superintendents were asked to dis- 
tribute the second questionnaire to the two supervisors, 
two principals, and two teachers whom they thought would 
be best qualified to furnish fairly and impartially the infor- 
mation sought. 3. The committee, while promising to with- 
hold identification of the persons providing the information, 
requested the signatures of those making responses. 4. The 
committee asked the supervisors, principals, and teachers, 
even though the inquiry blanks were distributed to them 
by their superintendent, to return their filled blanks directly 
to the committee. 

The Executive Committee of the Department, at the time 
of appointing this committee, urged that every effort be 
put forth to make this yearbook a coherent and unified con- 
tribution and not a compendium of more or less unrelated 
and independent reports. Consequently, the committee has 
attempted to make the yearbook a product of group think- 
ing. The conferences of supervisors and the four meetings 
of the committee enumerated in the preface are evidence 
of the endeavor. 








CHAPTER I 


COMMON PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


Any consideration of procedure, whether it be that of the 
teacher in the classroom or of the administrator in his office, 
must find its orientation in some system of values. The 
question of what we are seeking to accomplish through edu- 
cational leadership should receive consideration before we 
turn our attention to the means, else we have no firm basis 
for our planning. Without some clear notion of what it 
is we value in education, our organization of educative ac- 
tivities becomes haphazard and ineffective. The following 
discussion of educational objectives is, of necessity, brief 
but is illustrative of the sort of values which the com- 
mittee feels must be more firmly grasped if, as educators, 
we would find our way out of some of the present difficulties 
in our profession. 


INCONSISTENCIES IN PRESENT Day LiviInG 


A question often discussed when school men and women 
get together is that of organizing educative experiences so 
as to make for a more highly and more satisfactorily in- 
tegrated personality. This discussion grows out of a feel- 
ing, which has become particularly marked since the war, 
that “old sanctions” no longer suffice to give coherence and 
direction to life, that we have not developed for ourselves 
other systems of value or principles of action sufficiently 
broad to insure freedom and growth to all members of 
society. Those values and those principies upon which we 
act tend to be fragmentary and conflicting. Examples 
of such living confront us on every hand, and it is not to be 

a 
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wondered at that as school men and women we should be 
concerned about it. 

Men and women praise democracy and modern industrial 
organization in the same breath; they exalt freedom and 
depend on legislation and coercion to maintain the status 
quo; they talk of a changing social order and balk at any 
frank discussion of social ills; they preach brotherly love 
and pay homage to ruthless competition under the guise of 
“rugged individualism.” 


INCONSISTENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL THEORIES AND PRACTICES 


Educators are not immune from these inconsistencies. 
Some of us talk of “respect for personality,” and model 
our administrative and supervisory organizations on a type 
highly successful in industry—a type which exploits person- 
ality and walks roughshod over individuals. Others profess 
an interest in education and scorn teaching as an activity 
of a lower order than administration. Others talk about 
the needs of children as an orienting center in teacher train- 
ing and turn over to subject-centered specialists the task 
of training teachers. 

One and all, we are compartmentalizing our lives so that 
inconsistent theories and practices may live side by side 
without disturbing each other. When these theories and 
practices are challenged, we defend them or shy away from 
the intellectual effort and emotional conflict attendant upon 
trying to reconcile them and to build for ourselves a con- 
sistent outlook; and then we wonder why, as parents and 
teachers, we fail to rear children to be intellectually vigorous 
and honest when we are ourselves uncritical of life and 
unwilling to face issues. 

In short, it is not that we do not think hard, but rather 
that we do not think critically about those values that deter- 
mine our choices. In education we are satisfied to be swept 
along with each new movement, hoping that we may be 
ingenious enough to earn for ourselves some little attention 
from the crowd. Else why this feverish and uncritical ab- 
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sorption in a succession of movements? Witness: Mental 
Testing, Curriculum Revision, Activities Curriculum, 
Character Education, Unit Organization, and, lately, Func- 
tional Units. 


Tue Lack or AN ADEQUATE SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Nothing in education is of greater importance than the 
system of values which operates to determine the activities 
of our teachers. In spite of everything derogatory which 
we may say concerning the importance of objectives, the 
fact meets us daily that in so far as we have any control 
over education the direction of that control is determined 
largely by what teachers value in the way of child develop- 
ment. It is true that statements written in courses of study 
under the heading of objectives often are sterile and mean- 
ingless, but these are not the real objectives of a public 
school system. The vital, operative, action-determining 
objectives are those that are imbedded in the nervous sys- 
tems of teachers and expressed in their daily classroom 
activities. Since these values give color to all their work, 
public school administrators could, with great profit to edu- 
cation, give more attention to what teachers really think 
and feel concerning the values that should accrue to chil- 
dren from the educative process. 

This sense of values determines whether a teacher regards 
a child’s mistake as an occasion for careful consideration of 
motives and issues involved, or the occasion for a more rigid 
enforcement of punitive measures; whether in number work 
she emphasizes that slow but valuable reconstruction of ex- 
periences which makes numbers meaningful, or whether she 
emphasizes immediate unthinking response to groups of 
symbols. 

This problem of “direction in education” is not an easy 
one to deal with constructively; and the committee would 
be presumptuous indeed if it thought that what it has to 
say concerning the subject is more than a collection of hints. 
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DESIRABLE EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Meaningfulness of experience. May we not assume that 
the student’s efforts should take the direction of trying to 
understand the world around him so that he may move 
about in it with greater freedom, purposefulness, and effec- 
tiveness? To do so satisfies growth needs that are inborn; 
he would do this, after a fashion, without any formal school- 
ing. We say “after a fashion,” for much of the potential 
meaningfulness of his environment would escape him if it 
were not for teachers. Also, many inconsistent meanings 
would live at peace with one another if it were not for the 
teacher who points out deeper meanings which tend to re- 
veal these inconsistencies. More than this, when inconsist- 
encies have been revealed, the teacher encourages the pupil 
to evolve principles of action that transcend the conflict and 
give him a broader basis for action. 

Not all teachers consider that it is their responsibility to 
help the child thus to interpret life. Many teachers have 
themselves only a limited understanding of the world. They 
deliberately disregard all the significances of an educative 
experience except the one which comes first to them as spe- 
cialists in a particular subject. These are our so-called “sub- 
ject-specialists.” If they happen to be scientists they tend 
to pass over, as of little consequence, all the meanings of our 
educative experience except those which help to build up 
scientific generalizations. They disregard the economic, po- 
litical, esthetic and ethical significance of the experience as 
irrelevant. 

Instances of neglected opportunity for this extension of 
meanings are numerous. To illustrate, take “mass produc- 
tion.” Under scientific management “mass production” 
means more goods at lower cost, better food, finer clothes, 
more convenient means of transportation. ‘Mass produc- 
tion” means more creature comforts, more leisure; and we 
are all, as a consequence, inclined to exalt the process as an 
unmixed blessing. But does not “mass production” also 
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mean that work itself, from the individual’s viewpoint, be- 
comes less and less meaningful? Does not leisure, even, 
mean less, i.e., a vacuum to be filled somehow? Does not 
“mass production” also mean alternating periods of plenty 
and want? Does it not mean less freedom? And, finally, 
are not these latter meanings as important as the former 
to one who would deal intelligently with the subject? 

The point here is that a teacher, say of science, often does 
not consider it within his province to discuss the ethical and 
esthetic implications of scientific phenomena. As a result 
the students grow up and become hard-boiled industrialists 
or detached research specialists, without any sense of social 
responsibility. Uneducated they are, too, in a very real 
sense, for they haven’t had the experience of looking at 
problems from all angles. Not even the precaution of in- 
sisting that they take social science and English and mathe- 
matics and art and music insures to them the experience of 
looking all around a problem, for they have not been made 
aware of any central problem which is common to all of 
these. Each subject is organized to contain its own prob- 
lems, with a restricted set of meanings carefully walled off 
from the problems in other fields. Students graduate from 
high school and college unaware, for instance, that such a 
problem as that of human freedom is common to literature, 
art, and music; that it is central in our thinking of social 
progress; or that science can and should further it. Neither 
are they aware of the central importance of intelligence as a 
means for reconstructing human life, nor of the principle of 
coéperative effort, nor of the nature of work and its place in 
a scheme of living, nor of creative effort and its therapeutic 
value. 

Assuming that the teacher is committed to “all-round 
meaningfulness” as a value of great importance, the occa- 
sions for its realization on the part of the pupils are many 
and varied. To say that there is a specific way or subject 
through which this value must be realized would be to inter- 
fere seriously with the individual’s effectiveness as a teacher. 
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Moreover, it would stultify the individual’s intelligence and 
rob the term “teacher” of all its dignity. 

Thoughtfulness. Another aspect of child development 
which seems of first importance is “thoughtfulness.” Dewey 
has made the following statement: “One of the only two 
articles that remain in my creed of life is that the future of 
our civilization depends upon the widening spread and deep- 
ening hold of the scientific habit of mind; and that the 
problem of problems in our education is therefore to dis- 
cover how to mature and make effective this scientific 
habit.’ 

There is in this quotation, of course, no thought of limit- 
ing the learner’s activities in any such way as they are lim- 
ited in our science courses in high school and college, in 
which the emphasis is upon carrying out so-called “experi- 
ments” that consist of following directions which lead to a 
known conclusion. Such activities are merely the husks of 
scientific method. There is present little spirit of inquiry, 
little careful collection and evaluation of data, but simply 
care in following directions. 

If we would develop in children this capacity to sense and 
isolate problems, to collect and evaluate data, to hold judg- 
ment in abeyance, to test conclusions, we must see that they 
are confronted with what are to them real problems, and 
that they are free to neglect data and to come to wrong 
conclusions—only they must discover without fail that they 
have come to wrong conclusions. 

The lives of children as well as adults abound with oppor- 
tunities for such thinking. The teacher who considers that 
the time spent in guiding the child through this thinking is 
wasted would from our point of view have a distorted sense 
of values. 

The school principal who said that children are incapable 
of exercising their powers of thinking until they reach the 
fourth grade is by no means an isolated phenomenon. Alto- 


1 Dewey, John, “Science as Subject Matter and as Method.” Science, 31:127 (January, 
1910). 
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gether too many principals, supervisors, and teachers share 
this point of view that up to that time children are best edu- 
cated by being told exactly what and how to do. 

Creativeness. Here again one’s evaluation must take its 
point of departure from what the “creation” means to the 
creator, rather than from canons of art. Also one must 
abandon the idea that the experience is reserved for a few 
who are gifted. In the sense in which it is here used, it may 
be and should be the experience of all. To bring forth some- 
how or other, in line or mass or color or bodily movement or 
language or musical tones, one’s feeling for beauty is an 
experience of which all are capable, and for want of which 
many a life is starved and blighted. The very nature of the 
experiences precludes a standardized procedure on the part 
of the teacher, or a set time or place. Why then should we 
talk of courses in art in which attention to one process is 
followed by attention to another process, and in which 
children move by squads and platoons and companies from 
one step to the other, or, worse still, institute a procedure in 
which children, in the name of art, laboriously follow the 
directions of the teacher in coloring mimeographed figures 
and cutting out printed patterns? 

Here the emphasis should be upon the quality of the ex- 
perience, and that means unevenness in product. Startling 
examples of this unevenness in product come to the atten- 
tion of the teacher who has the courage to depart from the 
lock step. Kindergarten children unspoiled by school regi- 
mentation often manifest a sensitiveness to beauty and a 
happy facility for its expression which only years of reédu- 
cation can bring back to some sixth grade children. 

Social-mindedness. Another value which has a claim 
upon our attention is “social-mindedness,” a sensitiveness to 
the group’s aspirations and some ability to contribute to the 
realization of these. Most of us would subscribe to this 
social-mindedness as a desirable aspect of child develop- 
ment, but here again we need to look a little more closely to 
see just what it is that we value. Do we value the con- 
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formity which makes for a semblance of order and harmony, 
but which underneath may be essentially volcanic? If so, 
there is an easy way to get it—inciting fear of punishment 
or fear of grades. But if inciting fear is our idea of how to 
secure social-mindedness, we have by the very means we em- 
ploy modified the value we secure. In this case the method is 
not a superficial aspect of the procedure but an integral 
part of our concept of social-mindedness. Social-minded- 
ness in that case means such behavior as contributes to our 
personal comfort or relieves us of the necessity of ourselves 
making an adjustment. If, on the other hand, social-mind- 
edness means the disposition and ability to carry forward 
the group thinking and group activity so that group life is 
enriched, it may require a reconstruction of the teacher’s 
ideas and tolerance toward a critical attitude on the part of 
a child which may be well-intentioned and intelligent. This 
reconstruction and tolerance should prevail even though it 
may upset some of the teacher’s preconceptions as to what 
is best for the group. Unless she is willing to take some such 
view as this of social-mindedness, she must admit that her 
sense of values is unduly swayed by purely personal 
considerations, and that she is herself lacking in social- 
mindedness. 


SUGGESTED CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING SCHOOL PRACTICES 


These central values—meaningfulness of experience, 
thoughtfulness, creativeness, social-mindedness—do not 
emerge, somehow, from much of our teaching except acci- 
dentally. Education does not seem to develop in us a sys- 
tem of values or principles of action for helping in the 
reconstruction of society or in the ordering of our personal 
living. We drift from pillar to post at the urge of first this 
propagandist and then that one. Consequently organized 
life, whether it be the state or the church or the school, 
takes on bizarre, ephemeral forms. 

If we are to help correct this situation, there must be a 
reévaluation of school practices with reference to such 
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values as the above. We must ask ourselves and answer 
satisfactorily such questions as the following: 


1. Do school experiences make for poise and balance and at-homeness 
in the world? 

2. Do they encourage the emergence of such qualities of the good life 
as “meaningfulness,” “thoughtfulness,” “creativeness,” and “social- 
mindedness”? 

3. Do they involve a critical analysis and evaluation of the status quo 
rather than simply an acceptance of it? 

4. Do they involve faith in the power of intelligence to cope with the 
problems of life? 

5. Do they increase the pupil’s ability and disposition to make a 
unique contribution to the common good? 

6. Do they make for emotional stability? 


If the science teacher referred to above were to take these 
questions as guides in the reorganization of his subject mat- 
ter, he would be concerned with scientific phenomena as a 
means of showing the child that scientific method is man’s 
mind at work reducing natural phenomena to some under- 
standable order; that the resultant understanding enables 
man to cope with natural forces and wring from them 
greater control over his environment; that such control 
should make for human freedom but that, in many respects, 
it has enslaved man; that if it has enslaved man—and is 
therefore evil—he can, by use of this same intelligence that 
created scientific method, so reconstruct its application that 
human life will be freed and enriched. The science teacher 
who raises these questions teaches ethics and esthetics and 
economics as well as science. In fact he is a teacher in the 
only worthwhile sense of the term. He has made life, as it 
goes on around us, really meaningful and given us a grasp 
upon means through which it can be intelligently improved. 
He has dealt with matters of deeper significance than the 
surface aspects of physical phenomena, and by so doing has 
joined forces with all other great teachers, whether their sub- 
jects be economics, history, art, literature, or mathematics. 

Similarly, the teacher who values the child’s feeble efforts 
at problem statement, selection of data, formulation of solu- 
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tions, and testing of conclusions more than the mere 
memorization of the conclusions arrived at by others, has a 
feeling for something of supreme importance in child de- 
velopment. To this teacher the solution of the simple sci- 
ence problem by the child is a thrilling experience, for it is 
a manifestation of growth which, if carefully nurtured, will 
bear rich fruits in terms of happy, successful living. The 
teacher who gains from group thinking and codperative ef- 
fort some personal growth because she has been willing to 
subordinate her preconceptions to the facts as revealed by 
diligent inquiry has lived educatively for herself and others. 
To her, democracy and the scientific method for resolving 
conflicts are not mere forms but ways of living so that life 
is enriched for all. If a teacher recognizes that lives are 
unique, that they cannot be molded after a pattern if they 
are to be all that they should be, has she not a grasp upon 
one of the essentials of “the good life’—a grasp which 
transcends in importance the significance of much that or- 
dinarily passes for education? 

Great teachers of every generation have placed this high 
value on “making life meaningful,” on encouraging the 
emergence and development of “thoughtfulness,” “creative- 
ness,” and “social-mindedness” in pupils. Can we, in 
justice, require less of any teacher? And if we—borne down 
by our fears and by our lack of faith in human nature— 
deliberately circumscribe the individual teacher by pre- 
scriptions and routine, so that the individual’s living has in 
it none of these qualities, how dare we talk of teaching as a 
professional activity? Indeed, is not the leadership that 
forces upon the teacher such impoverished living worse than 
useless? 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERSHIP FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
THESE QUALITIES 


One may well ask the question, “Why have not more 
teachers this capacity for courageous living and inspired 
teaching?” The answer is by no means simple. May it not 
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be that among the factors that contribute to a servile- 
minded, routine-loving educator are the respect which we 
as a nation have for efficiency and system and conformity, 
and the existence of a professional leadership that models 
its organization on industry and war—agencies which talk 
of “output,” “standard units,” and “campaigns”? 

If we are to encourage in the lives of teachers the emer- 
gence and development of a scientific attitude, a spirit of 
democracy, a zeal for social betterment, and creativeness in 
their attack on the problems of teaching, must we not re- 
examine the principles that underlie our professional group 
life? Certainly such qualities cannot be expected to emerge 
if the atmosphere in which the teacher lives is one of fear 
and subservience; or if the organization is based on the 
principle that the supervisors should plan and evaluate and 
the teachers should execute; or if the leadership fails to dis- 
tinguish between those things in which concerted group 
effort is essential and those in which it is stifling and de- 
structive of the very thing we want most from education. 
May we not, in all fairness, ask questions such as the fol- 
lowing of administrators and supervisors? 


1. Is our leadership such as to make for poise and balance and at- 
homeness in the world on the part of teachers? 

2. Does it inspire teachers with a zeal for social reconstruction? 

3. Does it encourage the emergence and development of such qualities 
of “the good life’ as increased meaningfulness of experience, 
thoughtfulness, creativeness, and constructive social-mindedness? 

4. Does it increase faith in intelligence as a means for dealing con- 
structively with these problems? 

5. Does it encourage critical analysis of present conditions with a view 
to improvement? 

6. Does it help in making unique contributions to the common good? 

7. Does it stimulate reflection that eventuates in effective action and 
hence makes for emotional stability? 


PROBLEM OF THE YEARBOOK 


Obviously, an investigation which sought answers to all 
these questions, even so far as supervisors and directors were 
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concerned, was beyond the bounds of what might reason- 
ably be expected of a committee with limited funds and 
time at its disposal. The committee has therefore limited 
its study to some aspects of the functioning of instructional 
leadership. It has sought to learn what the relationships 
are between teachers, administrators, and supervisors. Do 
teachers regard supervisors and administrators as authorities 
who have sole responsibility for settling controversies? If 
so, do they revolt against this exercise of power or do they 
submit to it as something that must be borne “for the good 
of the system”? What is the supervisor’s attitude? How 
do those supervisors who feel that their responsibility is to 
teach rather than to transmit orders stimulate and direct 
thought on the part of teachers? Do they stimulate and 
direct thought by a process of super-salesmanship of, and 
conversion to, some particular point of view, or by helping 
the teacher to sense the problem, canvass critically the 
possible solutions, and evaluate the outcome of the 
decision? 


THE CoMMITTEE’s Point or VIEW 


The reader has probably already discovered that the com- 
mittee began its investigation with a philosophy which 
favors certain relationships between administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers. For this no apology is offered, for the 
point of view was in favor of liberating the intelligence of 
children and teachers, increasing the purposefulness of their 
work, and adding to the respect which administrators, su- 
pervisors, teachers, and children have for one another. 
The committee shares with a good many other educators 
the belief that if these values are manifest in pupil-teacher- 
supervisor-administrator relationships the probability of 
securing inspired teaching is greatly increased. It should 
also be pointed out that the thinking of the committee was 
based upon the assumption—since such qualities as respect 
for personality and creative thinking cannot thrive in an 
organization patterned on industry and war—that other 
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principles of organization must be found for directing edu- 
cational activities. 

An educational organization has for its purposes the 
growth and development of all the members of the organiza- 
tion, including administrators, supervisors, teachers, and pu- 
pils. The industrial organization, on the other hand, is 
primarily concerned with output, with material production 
at a minimum cost. For achievement of its ends the latter 
exploits individuals and personality and reduces men to the 
level of machines. To assume, then, that the relationships 
between members in an educational organization should be 
patterned upon those in an industrial organization seems 
to us unwarranted. 

It is known that teachers are often irked by having to ac- 
cept patterns of thought from above, but they dare not re- 
volt. In many cases they even defend such a practice as a 
necessary evil; in other cases they do not think of it as an 
evil but rather as a blessed relief from the pain of having 
to think for themselves. Such a practice seems to the com- 
mittee the very negation of the spirit of teaching and a 
major obstacle in the way of progress in American educa- 
tion. If the present investigation and the analysis of the 
situation which it seems to reveal can make us pause in our 
striving for “efficiency” long enough to scrutinize the means 
we are employing and to give some attention to bringing 
these means into line with the values we really seek, then 
this committee will feel amply rewarded for its labors. 











CHAPTER II 


PROBLEMS ARISING IN CURRENT ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AND SUPERVISORY ORGANIZATIONS 


The preceding chapter has set forth certain inconsistencies 
in present-day living and in current educational theories 
and practices. It asserts that teachers lack an adequate 
sense of educational values and suggests a set of criteria for 
evaluating the worth of teaching practices and activities. It 
proceeds with the assertion that those providing the educa- 
tional leadership within a school system must assume the 
responsibility for the development of an adequate system 
of educational values among those constituting the instruc- 
tional staff of the system. It raises the question as to 
whether or not the current patterns of administrative and 
supervisory organizations and their functioning in the inter- 
relationships of superintendent, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers are to blame for the non-existence of willful ac- 
ceptance of a suitable system of educational values. It 
closes with a plea for scrutinizing the methods and means 
employed by administrative and supervisory agencies in 
their current functioning and for determining the effects of 
such functioning. 

The purpose of the present chapter is to set forth facts 
concerning the extent and nature of the types of conflicts 
existing among the different administrative and supervisory 
agencies within typical school systems. Conflicts in this 
discussion are understood to mean outstanding differences 
of opinion in thinking, methods, and practices which if not 
properly handled result in friction, grievances, and poor 
functioning of the administrative and supervisory organiza- 
tion. The data presented in the chapter were obtained from 
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the second inquiry blank mentioned in the preface. The 
reports, as previously pointed out, were obtained from su- 
perintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers repre- 
senting 64 different school systems. The data are intended 
to be illustrative of the number and types of existing con- 
flicts and are not to be construed as portraying the complete 
picture of conditions in school systems at large or in any 
given city. However, since the data were obtained from 
individuals selected because of their particular interests, 
qualifications, and readiness to codperate, the committee 
feels the results are adequate to show the existence and na- 
ture of the prevailing conflicts. 


PRESENTATION OF THE DATA 


The data obtained from the inquiry blanks will be pre- 
sented first as summarized on the blank itself. Such sum- 
mary will make clear to the reader the exact nature of the 
information sought as well as the tabulation of the responses 
made. Analyses of these crude data will then be presented 
in other sections of the chapter. The order of the different 
topics discussed is as follows: (1) the extent and effects of 
conflicts; (2) mean number of conflicts per individual in 
each system reporting for each type of position; (3) classi- 
fication of reported conflicts; (4) the lack of conflicts in 
other systems; (5) general conclusions. 


THE EXTENT AND EFFECTS OF THE CONFLICTS 


Tables I to IV, inclusive, indicate the frequency with 
which the different conflicts and their effects are reported. 
In these summaries the responses are totaled irrespective of 
the type of position held. Table I portrays the number of 
conflicts reported involving the relationships of the super- 
intendent. Of the 64 systems from which some type of 
response was received, from 5 to 23 different systems report 
the existence of the various enumerated conflicts. The rela- 
tively small number of cities reporting the existence of the 
designated conflicts may suggest the non-existence of such 
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TABLE I 
Conrticts ARISING IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE SUPERINTENDENT 





NuMBER 
or Citrzs 
PORT- 
ING 
EXISTENCE 
or 
Conrticr 


NUMBER 
or Cities 
PORTING 
ConrF.icr 
HARMFUL 
IN 
Errecrs 





NuMBER 
or Times 
ExisTENCE 
oF 
ConFiict 
Was Re- 
PORTED 





NuMBER 
or Trmzs 
ConFuict 
ReEporTED 
HarMFuL 
IN 
Errecrs 





I. Conflicts between Beliefs of Super- 
intendent and General Supervisors 
1. Superintendent believes super- 


visor should make suggestions to 
teachers through the principal 
only, while supervisor believes she 
should work directly with teach- 
ers, Or Vice vers& ............+. 


. Superintendent believes in giving 


teachers much latitude in method 
and curriculum, while supervisor 
believes in holding teachers to 
conformity in these matters, or 
ing, ORE TCT Tee ere 


. Superintendent believes in a tra- 


ditional type of school, while 
supervisor believes in a “‘child- 
centered” type of school, or vice 


19 


18 


14 


16 


23 


11 


16 





II. Conflicts between Beliefs of Super- 
intendent and Special Supervisors 
(supervisors of subjects like music 
and art) 


1. 


Superintendent believes the spe- 
cial supervisor should work under 
the direction of principals, while 
special supervisor believes she 
should work directly with teach- 
ers, OF Vice vers@ ............-. 


. Superintendent believes apprecia- 


tion and enjoyment in music, 
for example, are the most impor- 
tant objectives, while supervisor 
believes ability in performance is 
most important, or vice versa ... 


. Superintendent believes original- 


ity in methods of teaching should 
be permitted, while supervisor be- 
lieves teachers should conform 
to a particular method, or vice 





16 


19 


23 





13 


12 


17 





31 





13 


14 
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TABLE I (Concluded) 





NoumsBer | Numper | NomBer | NumBer 
or Cirttzs | or Crries | or Times | or Trmzs 
Report- |Reportina| Existence| Conr.iicr 
ING ConFLict or REPORTED 
Existence} Harmrut | Conruicr | Harmruu 
or IN Was Re- IN 
Conruict | Errecrs PoRTED | Errects 





III. Conflicts between Beliefs of the 
Superintendent and Principals 
1. Superintendent believes he should 
make suggestions directly to 
teachers, while principals believe 
superintendent should make sug- 
gestions through principal only, 
er ee 5 
2. Superintendent believes in main- 
taining definite promotion stand- 
ards, while principals believe such 
standards should be flexible, or 
We We Soicnnnncndrex acess 11 9 13 12 
3. Superintendent believes teachers 
should conform to certain meth- 
ods, while principals believe in en- 
couraging originality in methods 
of teaching, or vice versa ....... 14 14 17 17 


or 
or 


ao 

















conflicts in other cities, but it is possible that if more people 
had been involved the number of cities reporting conflicts 
would have been increased. Be that as it may, in the opin- 
ion of the committee the presence of the number of conflicts 
reported is significant, especially since in most of the cities 
a majority of those filing reports indicated that the conflicts 
had harmful effects on the general welfare of the school. 

The relationships of the superintendent involving prin- 
cipals presented fewer conflicts than the relationships in- 
volving the supervisors. The relationships involving the 
special supervisors showed a greater number of conflicts 
than those implicating the general supervisors. Detailed 
consideration of Table I reveals that some conflicts arose 
over channels of authority but that many more conflicts 
centered about the objectives, curriculum, or methods of 
teaching. It is rather significant that in so many of the 
school systems the superintendent, who may be inclined to 
allow management, finance, building, and public relations 
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TABLE II 
ConFLicts ARISING IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE GENERAL SUPERVISOR 





NuMBER 
or Cities 
REport- 
ING 
EXISTENCE 
oF 
ConrFuict 


NuMBER 
or Cities 
REPORTING 
ConF.iict 
HarMFuUL 
IN 
Errects 


NUMBER 
or TImMzs 
EXISTENCE 
or 
ConFLict 
Was Re- 
PORTED 


NUMBER 
or TimEs 
Conr.ict 
ReportTeD 
HarRMFUL 
IN 
EFrrects 





I. Conflicts between the Beliefs of Gen- 
eral and Special Supervisors 


1. 


General supervisor believes special 
supervisor should work under her 
direction, while special supervisor 
believes she should work indepen- 
dently, or vice versa ........... 


. General supervisor believes that 


in music, for example, emphasis 
should be placed upon apprecia- 
tion, while special supervisor be- 
lieves in emphasizing ability to 
perform, or vice versa .......... 


. General supervisor believes in giv- 


ing teachers much freedom in 
method and curriculum, while 
special supervisor believes teach- 
ers should conform to a particular 
method, or vice versa .......... 


17 


18 


14 


13 


15 


26 


28 


19 


16 


18 





II. Conflicts between the Beliefs of 
General Supervisors and Principals 


1. 


Supervisor believes she should 
make suggestions directly to 
teachers, while principal believes 
all suggestions to teachers should 
be made through principals, or 
WG NR ss icin aaa Sa tined 


. Supervisor believes in rigid adher- 


ence to the course of study, while 
principal believes he should be 
permitted to make adaptations to 
the needs of his own school, or 
WOUND. aie js wudnt ah canes 


. Supervisor believes in emphasiz- 


ing results as measured by tests, 
while principal believes broader 
outcomes are more important, or 
PRED <0 boss's soe 349 580 
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24 
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12 





25 


25 
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TABLE II (Concluded) 





NumsBer | Nomper | Numper | NumMBer 
or Cities | or Crries | or Times | or Times 
Report- |ReportinG Existence, Conruicr 
ING ConFLict or REPORTED 
Existence) Harmrut | Conruict | HARMFUL 
or IN Was Re- IN 
Conruict | Errecrs | porrep | Errects 





III. Conflicts between the Beliefs of 
General Supervisors and Teachers 
1. Supervisor believes in one method 
and teacher believes in another ..| 25 25 96 33 
2. Supervisor does not believe 
teacher should participate in cur- 
riculum construction, while 
teacher believes she should par- 
ticipate, or vice versa .......... 9 8 11 8 
3. Supervisor believes teacher 
should conform to a particular 
method, while teacher believes 
she should have freedom in the 
choice of method, or vice versa ..| 35 23 48 27 

















to absorb his total time, is interested sufficiently in objec- 
tives, curriculum, and methods of teaching to suggest the 
existence of conflicts. 

Table II reveals that from 9 to 35 different systems re- 
ported conflicts involving the relationships of the general 
supervisor. The presence of these conflicts must be quite 
noticeable in the different cities, for the total number of 
times the conflicts were mentioned was considerably greater 
than the number of cities. The data show that in almost 
one-third of the total number of cities from which reports 
were received, conflicts existed in the beliefs of the general 
and the special supervisors; that in slightly over one-third 
of the cities, conflicts existed in the beliefs of the general 
supervisors and the principals; and that in a still larger pro- 
portion of the cities, conflicts between the beliefs of the 
general supervisors and the teachers prevailed. Some of 
these conflicts, as in the case of those involving the superin- 
tendent, arise from the question of channels of authority, 
but the greater number arise from differences of beliefs con- 
cerning objectives, curriculum, or methods of teaching. It 
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seems rather significant that, while those reporting indicated 
more conflicts involving the relationships of the supervisors 
than the relationships of the superintendent, a larger pro- 
portion of them noted that the existence of the conflict was 
not harmful in its effects. 

Table III indicates that a greater number of conflicts 
arise in the relationships of the special supervisor than arise 
in the relationships involving the superintendent or the 
general supervisor. In over one-third of the cities, the spe- 
cial supervisors differ in their beliefs concerning the trans- 
mission of suggestions from the supervisor to the teachers. 
In a similar proportion of the cities, the special supervisors 
hold different beliefs concerning educational objectives, cur- 
riculum or curriculum construction, or methods of teaching. 
In a greater proportion of the cities, conflicts exist in the 
beliefs of the special supervisor and the teachers with whom 
she comes in contact. But in a still greater proportion of 
the cities, conflicts exist between the special supervisors 
themselves. Most of the conflicts in the beliefs of the spe- 
cial supervisor centered on such questions as educational 
values, conformity to the curriculum and participation in 
its construction, and methods of teaching, although in al- 
most one-third of the cities the conflicts centered on the 
question of channels of administrative authority. When 
consideration is given to the harmful effects of the existence 
of the conflicts, it is interesting to point out that the reports 
indicate that a conflict between the special supervisor and 
the principal was considered to be more harmful to the wel- 
fare of the school than a conflict between the special super- 
visor and teachers, and much more harmful than one 
between two special supervisors. It is rather significant 
that approximately two-thirds of the cities reported the 
presence of conflicts in the beliefs of the special supervisors 
and principals, and of special supervisors and teachers to 
have harmful effects, but only about one-third to a half of 
these cities regarded a conflict in the beliefs of two special 
supervisors as harmful. Approximately the same situation 
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TABLE III 


Conrticts ARISING IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE SPECIAL SUPERVISOR 





NoumBer | NomBer | NomBer | NuMBER 
or Citres | or Cities | or Times | or Times 
Report- |Reportina| Existence) Conrvict 
ING ConF.ict or REPORTED 
Existence) Harmrvut | Cone.ict | Harmruu 
or IN Was Re- IN 
Conr.icr | Errecrs PORTED | Errecrs 





I. Conflicts between the Beliefs of Spe- 
cial Supervisors and Principals 
1. Special supervisor believes she 
should make suggestions directly 
to teachers, while principal be- 
lieves all suggestions should come 
through the principal, or vice versa 24 18 30 20 
2. Supervisor believes that in music, 
for example, ability to sing or 
play is the objective to be empha- 
sized, while principal believes in 
stressing appreciation, orviceversa| 20 13 38 18 
3. Supervisor believesshe should con- 
struct the course of study for teach- 
ers, while principal believes teach- 
ers should participate in course of 
study construction, or vice versa 21 13 26 15 


II. Conflicts between the Beliefs of Spe- | 
cial Supervisors and Teachers 
1. Supervisor believes in one method 
and teacher believes in another .. 29 28 95 34 
2. Supervisor believes teachers 
should conform to a particular 
method, while teacher believes she 
should be free to choose methods 
to be used, or vice versa ........ 35 28 52 31 
3. Supervisor believessheshould con- 
struct the curriculum for teachers, 
while teachers believe they should 
participate in preparing the cur- 
riculum, or vice versa .......... 21 14 30 16 


III. Conflicts between the Beliefs of 
Different Special Supervisors 
1. Music supervisor, for example, be- 
lieves in one method, and art su- 
pervisor believes in another ..... 42 14 69 15 
2. One special supervisor believes in 
requiring teachers to conform to a 
particular method, while another 
special supervisor believes teach- 
ers should have much freedom in 
ES ee ore ere eee 34 16 61 20 
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TABLE III (Concluded) 





NumBer | Number | NumsBer | NuMBER 
or Cities | or Crries | or Times | or Times 
Report- |ReportrinG| Existence, ConF.ict 
ING ConFLict OF ReporTeD 
Existence) Harmrot | Conruict | HarmFu. 
oF IN Was Re- IN 
Conruicr | Errects PORTED | Errects 








3. One supervisor believes she should 
make suggestions directly to 
teachers, while another believes 
she should make suggestions 
through principal only ......... 22 10 26 10 

















is portrayed when consideration is given to the total num- 
ber of replies received rather than to the cities as units. 

Table IV indicates that conflicts in the beliefs of the prin- 
cipals and teachers concerning methods of teaching existed 
in 50 of the 64 cities from which reports were received; con- 
cerning standards of promotion in 37 cities; and in adher- 
ence to the course of study in 29 cities. The conflicts were 
reported as harmful in effects in over half of the systems 
reporting the existence of such conflicts. While the propor- 
tion of cities reporting the presence of conflicts is large, the 
facts show that each type of conflict tended to be reported 
more than once for many of the cities. 

The outstanding conclusions arrived at from considera- 
tion of Tables I to IV are: 

1. The number of conflicts in the beliefs increases as the 
opportunity for contacts increases. The four types of posi- 
tions ranked in order of the least number of conflicts are: 
superintendent, general supervisor, special supervisor, and 
principal. 

2. Conflicts in the relationships of the superintendent are 
more harmful in their effects on the general welfare of the 
school system than conflicts in the relationships of any 
other type of supervisory officer. This condition, no doubt, 
exists because the superintendent as the responsible head 
of the school system has control over the purchase of mate- 
rials, the promotion rates, and the pay checks of all within 
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the system. A conflict with him and his authority, if it per- 
sists as an honest-to-goodness conflict, will without doubt 
result in harmful effects to the school system. 


TABLE IV 


ConFLicts ARISING IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE PRINCIPAL 





NuMBER | NumBer | NuMBER | NuMBER 
or Crrres | or Cities} or Times | or Times 
Report- |ReprortinG, Existence, Conruict 


ING ConF.ict OF ReporTED 
Existence| Harmrvut | Conruict | Harmruu 
or IN Was Re- IN 


Conruict | Errects PORTED Errects 





I. Conflicts between the Beliefs of Prin- 
cipals and Teachers 
1. Principal believes in one method 
and teacher believesin another ..| 50 28 110 35 
2. Principal believes in rigid adher- 
ence to the course of study, while 
teacher believes in making adap- 
tations to pupil needs, or vice versa 29 19 41 20 
3. Principal believes in maintaining 
rigid promotion standards, while 
teacher believes such standards 
should be flexible, or vice versa .. 37 56 26 
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3. The existence of conflicts in the beliefs of the special 
supervisors leads to least harmful results. This is prob- 
ably true because of the position of the special supervisors 
in the supervisory machinery. The special supervisor is 
often thought of as a supplement to existing supervisory 
agencies and generally is given little or no administrative 
power. Consequently, one special supervisor may quarrel 
with another special supervisor without having much influ- 
ence on the general development of affairs within the school 
system. 

4. The greatest number of conflicts in the relationships of 
each of the four types of positions involve: methods of 
teaching, the construction and use of the curriculum, and 
educational objectives. It is obvious that this status of 
affairs should exist, as the supervisor is primarily charged 
with the responsibility for the improvement of instruction. 

5. The number and types of conflicts reported are suffi- 
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cient to warrant an intensive analysis of the problem pre- 
sented and the submission of possible methods for resolving 
the conflicts. 


MeEan NuMBer oF Conruicts Per INDIVIDUAL IN EACH 
System ReEporTING For Eacu Type or Position 


In order to throw some light on the number of conflicts 
reported for each system and the particular supervisory 
agency reporting the conflicts, the data were tabulated as 
presented in Table V. The first column of this table indi- 
cates the mean frequency with which a conflict is reported 
as existing in a given city. The remaining columns indicate 
the mean number of conflicts as reported by the different 
types of supervisory agencies. In making this tabulation, it 
should be kept in mind that the frequencies mentioned 
represent the mean number of conflicts reported by the total 
number of individuals in a given type of supervisory posi- 
tion in a given city and not the distribution of the individual 
responses of those reporting. The number of different re- 
ports for each type of supervisory agency is given, but the 
quartiles and medians are based upon the number of sys- 
tems from which reports were received. The “total” column 
represents the mean number of reports for all of the indi- 
viduals reporting for a particular system regardless of the 
type of position held. 

Table V indicates a wide range in the number of conflicts 
existing in the different cities. The median number of con- 
flicts as shown in the “total” column is 4.0. In six cities, 
no conflicts at all were reported; in one city, as many as 21 
different conflicts were said to exist. Upon the assumption 
that these figures portray the true status of affairs, it is clear 
that the supervisory agencies in some cities are better co- 
ordinated than in other cities. 

When consideration is given to the responses from the 
different types of supervisory agents, the range in the 
number of conflicts is approximately the same. The facts 
indicate that the superintendents are slightly more con- 
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TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE MEAN NuMBER oF CoNnFLICts PER INDIVIDUAL IN EacH 
System Reportina ror Eacu Type or Position 





NoumBer or Conr.icrs Superin- | Svuper- Princt- | TEACHER Tora 
TENDENT VISOR PAL 
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| 
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| 


Number of Systems from 
Which Reports Were Re- 
WARP Bh iitcanlenacee sake 35 41 43 43 64 


Number of Reports ........ 36* 67 70 70 | 65 


Piret Quartile ...........%. 2.2 8 2.2 
errr eee ee 5.5 2.5 4.0 
Third Quartile ............ 10.25 5.1 7.2 
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* From one system an assistant superintendent as well as the superintendent reported. 





scious of conflicts than are any of the other supervisory 
agents. This seems plausible, as it is reasonable that the re- 
sponsible head of the school system should be more aware 
of the difficulties arising in his system than are the other 
individuals serving in subordinate positions. However, the 
fact that the superintendent is more conscious of conflicts 
involving instructional activities may seem surprising to 
those who feel that managerial activities, public relations, 
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finance, and building engage so much of the superintend- 
ent’s attention that he has little time for consideration of 
instructional matters. It may seem rather strange that the 
superintendent is more conscious of conflicts than are the 
supervisors and principals. It is reasonable that the super- 
visors, whose main concern should be the improvement of 
instruction, should be more conscious of the conflicts, but 
the facts indicate that they are not. The committee has 
no explanation to offer, although several possibilities may 
be suggested: (1) The superintendent, as previously pointed 
out, may be conscious of the conflicts affecting the super- 
visors as well as those affecting other supervisory agencies. 
(2) The supervisors may be conducting their work in such 
fashion as to avoid conflicts. (3) The supervisors may not 
be as alert to conflicts as they should be. The same expla- 
nations might have some bearing on the number of conflicts 
reported by the principal, although reference to Tables I- 
IV will show that the principals had fewer opportunities 
for checking conflicts than other supervisory agents. A 
later tabulation will show the relative proportion of con- 
flicts checked from the opportunities offered. 


CLASSIFICATION OF REPORTED CONFLICTS 


In Table V the responses from the various supervisory 
agents are classified to show more specifically the nature 
of the conflicts. The different types of conflicts and the 
items from the inquiry blank are as follows: 


I. Channels of Authority 


1. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and the 
general supervisor 
Superintendent believes supervisor should make suggestions 
to teachers through the principal only, while supervisor be- 
lieves she should work directly with teachers, or vice versa 
2. Differences in the beliefs of the superintendent and the special 
supervisors (supervisors of subjects like music and art) 
Superintendent believes the special supervisor should work 
under the direction of principals, while special supervisor 
believes she should work directly with teachers, or vice versa 
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3. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and those 
of principals 
Superintendent believes he should make suggestions directly 
to teachers, while principals believe he should make sugges- 
tions through principal only, or vice versa 
4. Differences between the beliefs of the general and special 
supervisors 
General supervisor believes special supervisors should work 
under her direction, while special supervisor believes she 
should work independently, or vice versa 
5. Differences between the beliefs of general supervisors and prin- 
cipals 
Supervisor believes she should make suggestions directly to 
teachers, while principal believes all suggestions to teachers 
should be made through principal, or vice versa 
6. Differences between the beliefs of special supervisors and prin- 
cipals 
Special supervisor believes she should make suggestions di- 
rectly to teachers, while principal believes all suggestions 
should come through the principal, or vice versa 
. Differences between the beliefs of different special supervi- 
sors 
One supervisor believes she should make suggestions directly 
to teachers, while another believes she should. make sugges- 
tions through principal only 


~“J 


II. Responsibility for Curriculum Making 
1. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and the 
general supervisor 
Superintendent believes in giving teachers much latitude in 
method and curriculum, while supervisor believes in holding 
teachers to conformity in these matters, or vice versa 
. Differences between the beliefs of general supervisors and 
teachers 
Supervisor does not believe teacher should participate in 
curriculum construction, while teacher believes she should 
participate, or vice versa 
3. Differences between the beliefs of special supervisors and 
principals 
Supervisor believes she should construct the course of study 
for teachers, while principal believes teachers should par- 
ticipate in course of study construction, or vice versa 
4. Differences between the beliefs of special supervisors and 
teachers 
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Supervisor believes she should construct the curriculum for 
teachers, while teachers believe they should participate in 
preparing the curriculum, or vice versa 


III. Amount of Freedom Permitted 


1. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and the 
principals 
Superintendent believes teachers should conform to certain 
methods, while principals believe in encouraging originality 
in methods of teaching, or vice versa 
2. Differences in the beliefs of the superintendent and the special 
supervisors 
Superintendent believes originality in methods of teaching 
should be permitted, while supervisor believes teachers 
should conform to a particular method, or vice versa 
3. Differences in beliefs between the general and special super- 
visors 
General supervisor believes in giving teachers much freedom 
in method and curriculum, while special supervisor believes 
teachers should conform to a particular method, or vice 
versa 
4. Differences between the beliefs of general supervisors and 
principals 
Supervisor believes in rigid adherence to the course of study, 
while principal believes he should be permitted to make 
adaptations to the needs of his own school, or vice versa 
5. Differences between the beliefs of the general supervisors and 
teachers 
Supervisor believes teachers should conform to a particular 
method, while teacher believes she should have freedom in 
the choice of method, or vice versa 
6. Differences between the beliefs of the special supervisors and 
teachers 
Supervisor believes teachers should conform to a particular 
method, while teacher believes she should be free to choose 
methods to be used, or vice versa 
7. Differences between the beliefs of different special supervisors 
One special supervisor believes in requiring teachers to con- 
form to a particular method, while another special supervisor 
believes teachers should have much freedom in method 
8. Differences between the beliefs of principals and teachers 
Principal believes in rigid adherence to the course of study, 
while teacher believes in making adaptations to pupil needs, 
or vice versa 
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IV. Objectives in Education 


1. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and the 
general supervisor 
Superintendent believes in a traditional type of school, 
while supervisor believes in a “child-centered” type of school, 
or vice versa 
2. Differences in the beliefs of the superintendent and the special 
supervisor 
Superintendent believes appreciation and enjoyment in 
music, for example, are the most important objectives, while 
supervisor believes ability in performance is most important, 
or vice versa 
3. Differences between the beliefs of general and special super- 
visors 
General supervisor believes that in music, for example, em- 
phasis should be placed upon appreciation, while special 
supervisor believes in emphasizing ability to perform, or vice 
versa 
4. Differences between the beliefs of general supervisors and prin- 
cipals 
Supervisor believes in emphasizing results as measured by 
tests, while principal believes broader outcomes are more 
important, or vice versa 
5. Differences between the beliefs of special supervisors and prin- 
cipals 
Supervisor believes that in music, for example, ability to sing 
or play is the objective to be emphasized, while principal 
believes in stressing appreciation, or vice versa 


V. Methods of Instruction 


1. Differences between the beliefs of general supervisors and 
teachers 
Supervisor believes in one method and teacher believes in 
another 
. Differences between beliefs of special supervisors and teachers 
Supervisor believes in one method and teacher believes in 
another 
3. Differences between the beliefs of different special supervisors 
Music supervisor, for example, believes in one method while 
art supervisor believes in another 
4. Differences between the beliefs of principals and teachers 
Principal believes in one method and teacher believes in 
another 
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VI. Standards of Promotion 
1. Differences between the beliefs of the superintendent and the 
principals 

Superintendent believes in maintaining definite promotion 
standards, while principals believe such standards should be 
flexible, or vice versa 

2. Differences between the beliefs of principals and teachers 
Principal believes in maintaining rigid promotion standards, 
while teacher believes such standards should be flexible, or 
vice versa 


It will be noted in the foregoing classification that the 
number of items under each type of conflict varies. This 
suggests that the difference in the number of opportunities 
offered may be a vital factor in the interpretation of the 
data in Table VI. This table shows, as one would naturally 
expect, that the big bone of contention in supervisory ac- 
tivities is methods of instruction. Conflicts about methods 
of instruction are mentioned most frequently by the group 
as a whole and by each of the supervisory agents report- 
ing. The next most frequently mentioned source of conflict 
has a bearing on the amount of freedom permitted. The 
third most frequently mentioned source of conflict involves 
channels of authority. No further discussion of this table 
will be given as the significance of the data is presented 
more clearly in Table VII, which gives the same data re- 
duced to percentages of the total opportunities offered for 
checking. 

Table VII emphasizes the points already enumerated in 
the discussion of Table VI. Table VII shows that the 243 
individuals who provided information checked 36.3 per cent 
of all items involving conflicts arising from methods of in- 
struction. The 36 superintendents checked 49.3 per cent 
of these items; the principals, 39.3 per cent; the teachers, 
33.9 per cent; and the supervisors, 28.7 per cent. It is 
rather significant that the superintendents checked the 
largest percentage of the items and the supervisors the 
smallest percentage. The items referring to the amount of 
freedom permitted had the second highest frequency in all 
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TABLE VI 


FREQUENCIES OF TYPES OF CONFLICT BETWEEN SupErRvVISORY AGENTS Di1s- 
TRIBUTED B~ Groups REPORTING WITHIN THE SCHOOL SysTEM 





Groups ReportinG 





Types or ConFiict : : Tora 
Superin-| Super- | Princi- | Teacher 
tendent visor pal 











Channels of authority ........... 40 33 45 25 143 
Responsibility for curriculum mak- 

DOO a iiics. cinch. «bicvis <amtey ai vee 17 18 22 20 77 
Amount of freedom permitted ..... 58 73 83 76 290 
Objectives in education .......... 28 38 32 27 125 
Methods of instruction ........... 71 77 110 95 353 
Standards of promotion .......... 13 17 11 20 61 





Total number of conflicts reported | 227 256 303 | 263 | 1049 














TABLE VII 


FREQUENCIES OF TYPES OF CONFLICTS BETWEEN SUPERVISORY AGENTS DIs- 
TRIBUTED BY GROUPS REPORTING WITHIN THE ScHOOL SysTeEM REDUCED TO 
PERCENTAGES OF ToTAL OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED 



































Groups ReportTING | 
Type or Conr.ict Tora 
Superin- | Super- Princi- | Teacher 
tendent visor pal 
Channels of authority ........... 15.1 6.7 9.2 §.1 8.4 
Responsibility for curriculum mak- 

_. RRR eee 11.8 6.7 7.8 7.1 7.9 
Amount of freedom permitted ..... 20.1 15.6 | 15.0 | 13.6 | 14.9 
Objectives in education .......... 15.1 11.3 9.5 7.7 | 10.3 
Methods of instruction ........... 49.3 | 28.7 | 39.3 | 33.9 | 36.3 
Standards of promotion .......... Bt | 2.7 3.5 | 14.2 | 12.5 
Number reporting in each group ..| 36 67 70 70 243 
fe ere err 21.0 14.2 14.4 | 12.5 14.4 





of the groups except the teachers, although the percentages 
for the frequency of checking were not half as great as those 
for referring to methods of instruction. The rank of the 
four groups according to the size of the percentages are: 
superintendent, supervisor, principal, and teacher. It seems 
rather significant that more superintendents should have 
checked these items than principals. The third frequently 
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checked type of conflict as indicated by the percentages for 
the whole group is concerned with standards of promotion. 
While there were but two opportunities offered for check- 
ing under this item, the superintendents checked them 18.1 
per cent of the time; the teachers, 14.2 per cent; the super- 
visors, 12.7 per cent; the principals, 3.5 per cent. 

The contrasts between the interests of the four groups in 
this type of conflict are greater than in any of the other 
types of conflicts. It seems significant that the conflicts 
arising from standards of promotions were checked a greater 
percentage of times than any other group of items, except 
those involving the conflicts arising from methods of instruc- 
tion and amount of freedom permitted. The number of con- 
flicts concerned with objectives in education is slightly less 
than the number with reference to standards of promotion. 
Philosophers of education may well pause for reflection 
at the fact that conflicts arising from the items involving 
objectives in education were checked a smaller percent- 
age of times than the conflicts involving methods of in- 
struction, the amount of freedom permitted, or standards of 
promotion. Does this mean that there is general acceptance 
of the objectives in education within the school systems and 
hence no cause for conflicts? Or does it mean that the bone 
of contention is not with objectives per se but with the ap- 
plication of the implications as revealed in methods of in- 
struction, amount of freedom permitted, or in standards of 
promotion? Or does it mean that those providing the in- 
formation considered issues involving objectives in educa- 
tion of lesser importance than other issues and consequently 
giving less opportunity for conflicts? These same questions 
may well apply to the group of items concerned with re- 
sponsibility for curriculum making, which was checked the 
smallest percentage of opportunities offered. It is possible 
that the items about curriculum making, emphasizing the 
idea of responsibility for making rather than the issues in 
the making, were of such nature that there was no reason 
for checking them as an intrinsic cause of conflict. For all 
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groups, except the teachers, the conflicts arising from chan- 
nels of authority were checked more often than those in- 
volving responsibility for curriculum making. 

In general, the two outstanding points to be noted 
from Table VII are that methods of instruction are by far 
the greatest source of conflict and that the superintendents 
of schools are more conscious of all types of conflicts than 
are any of the other groups reporting. 


FREQUENCY oF CoNFLICTS BETWEEN SUPERVISORY AGENTS 


Table VIII is a tabulation to show the particular instruc- 
tional or supervisory agents who are in conflict as reported 
by the superintendents, supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
The first column of each section of the table gives the num- 
ber of conflicts reported by the various groups for each of 
the specified conflicting agents; the second column, the per- 
centages these numbers are of the total number of conflicts 
reported by the designated group. Consideration of the last 
column of the last section indicates that the highest per- 
centage of conflicts reported was between the principal and 
teachers; the lowest percentage, between the superintendent 
and principal. The second highest percentage of conflicts 
reported is between the special supervisor and the teacher. 
The number of conflicts involving the general supervisor 
and the teacher is slightly less than the number involving 
the relationships of special supervisor and special super- 
visor, although the amounts of conflict in these two relation- 
ships are almost as high as the amounts of conflict between 
principal and teacher, and special supervisor and teacher. 
That the real locus of the greatest amount of conflict is the 
teacher is to be expected, as the teacher in the last analysis 
is the individual upon whom each of the supervisory agents 
exercises his power. It is also reasonable to assume that, 
since the principal works in the same building as the teacher, 
the number of conflicts affecting the principal and teacher 
would be the greatest. There is some evidence to indicate 
that the greater the distance the influence of the supervisory 
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TABLE VIII 


FREQUENCIES OF CONFLICTS BETWEEN SuPERVISORY AGENTS DISTRIBUTED 
Accorpi1ne To Groups REPORTING WITHIN THE ScHOOL SysTEM 
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Mean number of conflicts 
Ce ee 6.3 3.8 4.3 3.8 4.3 











agent is removed from the teacher, the less the number of 
conflicts between the teacher and the agent concerned. It 
is of interest to note that the special supervisor is reported 
as being involved in more conflicts than the general super- 
visor; more conflicts are reported between the special super- 
visor and the superintendent than between the general 
supervisor and superintendent; more between the special 
supervisor and principal than between the general supervisor 
and principal; more between the special supervisor and 
teachers than between the general supervisor and teachers. 
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This condition, coupled with the fact that conflicts be- 
tween special s ipervisors themselves are third highest in 
the list of conflicts, suggests that the problem of properly 
codrdinating the activities of the special supervisors is vital 
in the program for the integration of supervisory service. 
In general, the reports from the superintendents, super- 
visors, principals, and teachers agree remarkably well in the 


TABLE IX 


FREQUENCIES OF CONFLICTS BETWEEN Supervisory AGENTS DISTRIBUTED 
ACCORDING TO THE Types OF CoNFLICT REPORTED 
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tendencies revealed. Occasionally the figures for one group 
deviate somewhat from those given by other groups, but 
usually such deviations appear to have reasonable explana- 
tions. To illustrate, the superintendents report 6.6 per cent 
of conflicts between superintendent and general supervisor; 
the teachers report but 2.7 per cent between these same 
agents. It seems reasonable to expect that the teachers may 
not be aware of all of the contacts between such agencies. 
As previously hinted in discussing the teachers and different 
supervisory agents, the number of conflicts reported by a 
group tended to increase or decrease somewhat in accord- 
ance with the closeness of the contacts involved between 
the different agencies. 


FREQUENCY OF CoNnFLICTS BETWEEN SupPEeRVISORY AGENTS 
AccorDING To TyPEes or CONFLICT 


Table IX, exhibiting the number and percentages of con- 
flicts between the different agents conflicting according to 
the type of conflict reported, shows the following order: 
methods of instruction, 33.6 per cent; amount of freedom 
permitted, 27.6 per cent; channels of authority, 13.6 per 
cent; objectives of education, 11.9 per cent; responsibility 
for making the curriculum, 7.3 per cent; and standards of 
promotion, 5.8 per cent. The conflicts between general su- 
pervisor and teacher, special supervisor and teacher, and 
principal and teacher center very largely on methods of 
instruction. These contacts emphasize that the teacher en- 
gages in the processes of instruction. The conflicts involv- 
ing the amount of freedom permitted are mentioned in 
conflicts between all the agents except between the super- 
intendent and general supervisor, and between the special 
supervisor and the principal. This issue of freedom is a 
major one, although not so frequently mentioned as meth- 
ods of instruction as a basis of conflict. 

Channels of authority make up the third most frequently 
mentioned source of conflict. Conflicts of this type are 
mentioned between all combinations of agents, except those 
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in which teachers are involved. This issue is involved most 
frequently in the conflicts between the special supervisor 
and the principal, but almost as frequently in the conflicts 
between the special supervisor and the general supervisor, 
special supervisor and special supervisor, and general super- 
visor and principal. The presence of so much conflict grow- 
ing out of channels of authority suggests the need of ad- 
ministrative delimitation of the field of supervisory 
activities. 

It is rather surprising that the issue of objectives of edu- 
cation is involved in conflicts between the following: special 
supervisor and principal, 31.2 per cent; superintendent and 
special supervisor, 24.0 per cent; general supervisor and spe- 
cial supervisor, 20.0 per cent; general supervisor and prin- 
cipal, 17.6 per cent. It is interesting to point out again that 
the largest number and percentages of conflicts on objec- 
tives involve the special supervisor in some manner. Like- 
wise, it is surprising that the question of the responsibility 
for curriculum building is reported as a conflicting issue be- 
tween these agencies: superintendent and general super- 
visor, 31.1 per cent; special supervisor and teacher, 29.8 per 
cent; special supervisor and principal, 23.4 per cent; general 
supervisor and teacher, 15.6 per cent. It will be noticed 
again that the special supervisor is involved in over 50 per 
cent of the conflicts reported. Standards of promotion are 
reported as the basis of conflicts between principal and 
teacher, and between superintendent and principal. Over 
three-fourths of the conflicts in which this issue is involved 
are between principal and teachers. It is almost inconceiv- 
able that this issue does not appear as a source of conflict 
in the activities concerning the general and special super- 
visors, but no such conflicts are reported. 


Tue Lack or ConrFLicts IN OTHER SYSTEMS 


Some of the miscellaneous comments concerning the lack 
of conflicts within a school system are almost as enlighten- 
ing on the problem of conflicts as the facts presented in the 
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previous sections. Oftentimes those reporting indicated 
that conflicts were non-existent and then advertently or 
inadvertently made comments which either indicated the 
existence of conflicts or suggested a blind or forced con- 
formity to authority, which on the one hand eliminated 
conflicts and on the other hand stifled growth. 

Competent authority or direction. The comments made 
concerning the reasons for the non-existence of conflicts are 
quite suggestive. These responses may refer to the situa- 
tion described on page 1 of the inquiry blank, in which the 
one providing the information is asked to tell what he would 
do in connection with a conflict in which the general super- 
visor stressed the pupil-activity type of school and the prin- 
cipal advised the teachers to follow more conservative 
methods, or to the supervisor’s comments made in replying 
to other sections of the inquiry blank. 

The reason most often advanced for lack of conflicts 
within a system may well be termed “competent authority 
or direction.” This reason was stressed most often by teach- 
ers and principals, but was offered by both superintendents 
and supervisors. A few quotations from the responses are 
reproduced to suggest what is meant by competent author- 
ity or direction. Among the responses given by the teachers 
are the following: 

1. I would follow the advice of my principal. 

2. In our school the teachers conform thoroughly to the regulations 

given by those in authority. 

3. There are a few teachers who do not believe in progressive education 
and, were they allowed to do so, they would go back to the old way 
of doing things. Such teachers are in the minority and therefore are 
not harmful. 

4. Principal never interferes with the methods used in the classrooms 
in the special subjects. 

5. Knowing that each supervisor is well qualified to plan the work of 
her department, the teachers should strive to fulfill the require- 
ments of every department. 

6. I will coéperate with my superintendent, who is an expert leader. 

7. A mass meeting of teachers and of the supervisory staff is held for 
the purpose of hearing the superintendent outline his policies. 
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8. If a conflict should arise, I would report the case to the district 
superintendent, who has authority, and let him solve the problem. 


Other responses might have been quoted, but a sufficient 
number have been given to suggest that the reasons offered 
by the teachers for the non-existence of conflicts may por- 
tray passive conformity to the dictates of authority, hero 
worship of those in power, or desire of the teachers to engage 
in America’s great indoor sport—“passing the buck.” It 
seems well to urge that these policies of avoiding conflicts 
because those in authority demand conformity, or because 
of unquestioning faith in those in positions of leadership, or 
because of the teachers wishing to avoid the responsibility 
of making decisions may make for a smoothly running ma- 
chine, but at the same time they help to maintain condi- 
tions which stifle growth. The responses made by the teach- 
ers may suggest lack of conflicts, but the reasons offered for 
their non-existence certainly indicate blind-following and 
unreasoned conformity. 

While the responses of the teachers strongly suggested 
that “passive conformity is the best policy,” some of the 
responses of the principals seem to imply that those in posi- 
tions above the rank of teacher have an inherent right to 
demand conformity to handed-down policies or regulations. 
The following quotations from the responses of the prin- 
cipals seem to suggest this right: 


1. The principal is supreme in his building. 

2. The authority of each school is under the leadership of the prin- 
cipal. Codperation is expected and demanded of all. 

3. The suggestions of the supervisor should be followed. 

4. There is close harmony in the central office, which gives definite 
instructions. 


Superintendents and supervisors commented on the causes 
for the non-existence of conflicts, but the superintendent 
who, in reporting no conflicts, gave as his explanation that 
“the units worked so closely together that there was no 
friction,” or the supervisor who said “the teacher should 
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conform to the beliefs of the principal” are, no doubt, echo- 
ing the attitude of the teacher and principal just quoted. 
In all of the quoted responses, the idea of demanded codp- 
eration, harmony through the giving of definite instructions, 
following the suggestions given authoritatively or arbitrarily 
by principal, supervisor, or superintendent, following the 
suggestions given by the principal, supervisor, or superin- 
tendent because of a teacher-made halo surrounding these 
individuals, stressing the supremacy of the principal, super- 
visor, or superintendent certainly indicate unreasoned con- 
formity. In such an atmosphere the recording of no conflicts 
may not imply non-existence of conflicts; on the contrary, 
it may indicate suppressed conflicts which for the time 
being possibly suggest outward conformity and harmony, 
but which can eventually result in dissatisfaction and 
rebellion. 

Discussion and experimentation. The existence of a con- 
flict is no disgrace. In fact, the school system in which 
numerous conflicts exist may be much preferred to one in 
which no evidence of conflicts can be ascertained. The 
presence of conflicts often suggests the birth pangs of new 
ideas. The method of handling the conflict is of vastly 
more importance than its mere existence. The settling of 
conflicts through reference to vested authority may guaran- 
tee authority, but such procedure does not provide for the 
education and growth of those concerned, or democratic 
participation in the policies to be adopted. The former 
practice is autocratic, suggesting that “the king can do no 
wrong”; the latter is democratic, suggesting government by 
the consent of the governed. The problem is one of unrea- 
soned versus reasoned conformity. 

The responses of teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents explaining the reasons for no conflicts really 
indicate that a satisfactory method of resolving conflicts has 
been devised rather than the non-existence of conflicts. 
This method of resolving conflicts has been termed discus- 
sion and experimentation. The quoted responses reported 
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by teachers as explanations for the non-existence of conflicts 
will make clear the possible existence of a conflict and the 
nature of its solution: 


s. 


Agreement on slight differences is settled through very thorough 
study of the situation involved by both teacher and supervisor. 
The problems in differences in beliefs between special supervisors 
and teachers are generally worked out in monthly grade meetings 
of teachers and supervisors. 


. Lack of differences of opinion due to frequent general and depart- 


mental meetings. 


. Differences between departments have been studied, discussed, and 


adjustments agreed on. 


. Meetings of principals or principals and supervisors are regularly 


held in which seeming difficulties are discussed and decided. 


. Conflicts are avoided through “system of friendly conferences” or 


through groups for organizing courses of study. 


. Fine feeling between superintendent, supervisors, principals, and 


teachers. New methods have been tried in almost all schools. Su- 
perintendents, supervisors, and principals have all had a most 
helpful attitude and a majority of the teachers have been willing 
to try out ideas suggested by supervisory agencies. 


. We talk over matters at our school and try to view the problems 


from all angles. All worthy suggestions are given a try-out. 


. Superintendent meets separately the different ranks of the instruc- 


tional force for the purpose of discussing and determining upon 
policies and plans. 


The following excerpts from the comments of the super- 
visors also emphasize the presence of conflicts, but suggest 
that satisfactory methods of dealing with them have been 
employed: 


1. 


9 


“-- 


Many opportunities for superintendent, supervisors, and principals 
exist for meeting and thrashing out problems. 

Get principals and teachers together in an attempt to establish 
a common point of view. 


. Supervisors get together and discuss aims, try out pupil activity 


method, and note results. 


. Try to agree on educational philosophy. 
. Supervisory council in which issues are discussed before differences 


become harmful. 


. Frequent meetings: of the staff in which there is a friendly, frank, 


and objective discussion. 
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7. Differences are anticipated and discussed freely in staff meetings. 
8. Supervisors and teachers work out problems together. 


Similar statements from the principals offer evidence like 
that given by the teachers and supervisors. Among the 
principal’s comments are: 


1. To my knowledge, there has never been any restriction of pro- 
fessional experimentation and growth. 

2. Harmony between superintendent, supervisors, and teachers exists 
because differences are cleared in staff meetings. 

. Conferences and scientific study have removed dissension. 

. Conferences eliminated difficulties. 

. Several conferences resulted in remarkable codperation. 

. Superintendent and staff encourage originality. 


a oe 


To these quotations should be added two comments made 
by superintendents: 


1. Integration is the result of a carefully planned program. 
2. Conflicts are avoided through “friendly conferences.” 


Consideration of these four groups of responses, as pre- 
viously indicated, leads to the conclusion that, even though 
the individuals suggested the absence of conflicts within the 
given systems, the reasons explaining the situation indicate 
that the harmful effects of conflicts are avoided through the 
mediums of conference, discussion, and experimentation 
rather than that conflicts per se are foreign to the school 
systems. 

Avoidance of conflicts through toleration pf freedom. 
Another series of responses explaining the cause for the non- 
existence of conflicts suggests the avoidance of conflicts 
through the toleration of freedom. Some of the responses 
suggest the general policy of allowing freedom as a means 
for stimulating professional growth and for securing codp- 
eration in the formulation of educational policy, but others 
suggest the policy of tolerating freedom merely to avoid 
grappling with a debatable issue. No effort will be made to 
differentiate these two policies in the following list of re- 
sponses offered by teachers, but it is surmised that the reader 
will experience no difficulty in so doing. 
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1. It is the business of the administrator to know the abilities of those 
under him, to trust them, and not to interfere. The assumption is 
that teachers have been employed to use their brains and must be 
given a chance to do so. 

2. Teachers are experts and are given much freedom in the solution of 
problems and in methods of teaching. 

3. The principal and a majority of the teachers have been interested 
in conducting experiments on the Morrison Plan. Teachers who did 
not wish to organize their work in that way were not required to 
do so. 

4. Supervisors are not of the belief that teachers should conform to 
a particular method. Supervisors have nothing to say in the grad- 
ing of the teachers. 

5. Music and art teachers are allowed to use their own methods. 

6. Both superintendent and supervisors believe that latitude in method 
by teacher should be encouraged. 

7. We are fortunate here in having supervisory people who are open- 
minded and not only have tolerance for opinions of the teacher but 
encourage her to work out her ideas and help her in every way 
possible. 


With the exception of one supervisor, who reported that 
the lack of conflicts was due to the fact that “all possible 
latitude was allowed with the superintendent’s approval,” 
the teachers constituted the only group who made mention 
of the tolerance of freedom. Whether the other groups were 
not conscious of this means of avoiding conflicts or were not 
desirous of admitting such a fact is not ventured. 

Miscellaneous reasons given for avoiding conflicts. It 
seemed impossible to classify some of the reasons given for 
the existence of conflicts. One teacher said that conflicts 
were avoided by having “little supervision in subject matter 
but much supervision in the field of pupil adjustment and 
parental guidance.” Five teachers reported the non-exis- 
tence of conflicts because of the “non-existence of super- 
visors or supervision.” A supervisor indicated the lack of 
conflicts because supervisors “have nothing to do with rating 
of teachers”; another, because of “avoiding too much stand- 
ardization.” One principal offers the interesting response, 
“T say it does not exist, but it really does.” 
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In all probability, the answer of this principal may typify 
the situation presented by the other responses cited in ex- 
planation of the non-existence of conflicts. The answers 
seem to say that conflicts do not exist, but the answers them- 
selves suggest that the conflicts really do exist. At least, 
to one who has read the responses to all questions on the 
inquiry blank there is a decided feeling that conflicts exist 
to a greater or less extent in all school systems regardless of 
the information in certain sections of the inquiry blank. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The outstanding conclusions revealed in the presentation 
of the facts concerning the lack of integration in the super- 
visory activities within the given school system are as 
follows: 

1. The number of conflicts actually reported and the num- 
ber inferred from the explanation for the lack of conflicts 
is sufficient to warrant an intensive study of the nature of 
the problems involved and the methods of their solution. 

2. The number of conflicts in beliefs increases as the op- 
portunity for contacts increases. The four types of posi- 
tions ranked in order of the least number of conflicts are: 
superintendent, general supervisor, special supervisor, and 
principal. 

3. The existence of conflicts often has harmful effects 
within the school systems involved, but frequently those 
reporting said the effects were not harmful but might even 
have a stimulating and wholesome influence on the schools. 
The conflicts involving the superintendent of schools were 
reported as most harmful; those involving the special super- 
visor as least harmful. 

4. The superintendents were more conscious of conflicts 
than other supervisory agents. This is especially significant 
since the conflicts involve instructional issues. The princi- 
pals were more conscious of conflicts than the supervisors. 
This is probably due to the fact that principals have greater 
opportunity for contact with the teachers. The teachers 
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were less conscious of conflicts than were the supervisors, 
principals, or superintendents. 

5. The greatest number of conflicts had their origin in 
methods of teaching. This is to be expected since the major 
work of supervisory agents is centered in the improvement 
of instruction. The question of the amount of freedom to 
be allowed was responsible for the next most frequent num- 
ber of conflicts. It seems rather significant that there were 
more conflicts about these two items than there were about 
objectives of education or curriculum building. 

6. The highest number of conflicts was between principal 
and teacher; the lowest number, between the superintendent 
and principal. 

7. The evidence from the responses of individuals who 
reported the non-existence of conflicts seemed to indicate 
that conflicts were avoided through autocratic or hero con- 
trol, through the exercise of no supervision, by allowing the 
teachers freedom to avert conflicts, or that satisfactory 
means for resolving conflicts had been devised. 

8. Conflicts existing within different school systems are 
frequent enough and of such varied and sundry kinds that 
careful planning for the elimination of them and their 
harmful effects should be considered if integration of sub- 
ject matter and personality is to be realized. 








CHAPTER III 


THE ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


As pointed out in the previous chapter, the difficulties 
encountered in the operation of present organizations for 
administration and supervision suggest the need for an ex- 
amination of present practices in organization. This chap- 
ter proposes a brief review of the development of current 
types of organization and a description of typical organiza- 
tion practices. It also makes inquiry into the origins of 
current organization patterns and raises questions as to the 
applicability of these patterns to the functions of education. 

While public education is influenced by institutions of 
higher education, as well as by state and federal systems 
of educational administration, the most direct control is 
local in character. It is the city superintendents, with their 
staffs of supervisory officers, including principals, general 
and special supervisors, who supply our local city leader- 
ship. In making an analysis of current practices in educa- 
tional leadership it seems desirable, therefore, to consider 
the nature of the organizations that have been developed 
for the local control of education. In the presentation of 
these analyses the data collected from the questionnaires 
will be exhibited in Tables X-X VII and in Diagrams 1-6. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
ORGANIZATIONS 


A mere glance at the various diagrams presented in the 
present chapter suggests the complexity of the organizations 
which have been evolved for the control of American pub- 
lic education. The median number of supervisors employed 
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in the cities included in the present study is 56 (Table X). 
The organizations are imposing not only because of their 
size but because of a complex array of lines of authority 
and relationship (Diagram 1). 


TABLE X 


DIsTRIBUTION oF 55 Crry Scnoou Systems AccorD1ING To ToTaL NUMBER OF 
Supervisory Orricers Emp.ioyep, INcLUuDING PRINCIPALS 














NuMBER oF SuPERVISORS Number or Cities 

IO fai iissts iwc ace <beduaelatse sabi wetaw ner Ket on 1 
SD a. 5 sinkswvss vig dalr apa hsa nest ath wind Garaeelsnaeleiad 0 
IIo ries 0.5.0 5 Ge ie ctareinls, 2 s.e uw ds olen nee nee eee macaw vo 7 1 
Ea aki hw cedar Snead Keach Sada teat cece 7 
con. .0 0S beien ae Wis pe aigthos hase Seitaislele ates Nena aa 4 21 
STD baa civ Race snand scsck hwo Baier ee reese esis wee 5 
whi eT Oe Le TEE nee ee ng Toe 8 
ee ee eT eee rer 7 
3. ESR ES se Pa eee ee nae oe ee er eae A 3 
ss: SUR tow wile eases Bale bigs Na oe ese ieee se ep ee 2 
INGMAUEE OF CHESS POPOTIINE . woos ccc ccc ccc ccctscreseens 55 
Median number of supervisors .............0eeeseeeeeees 56 








The roster of titles for a typical organization is so long 
that it gives some idea of the extent to which administrative 
and supervisory service has been differentiated or specialized 
(Table XI). The cost of this service amounts to millions 
of dollars annually for the United States. To whatever 
extent this complex and expensive machinery influences 
educational practice, it is an agency of importance. If 
these organizations actually influence education it is of 
vast importance that their effect be salutary. If they do 
not influence education materially, the money and effort 
which they are expending are wasted. 

Origin of complexity in organization. We have in Amer- 
ica made a unique effort to provide extended public edu- 
cation for all of the children. Our extensive programs have 
been possible because of our more or less blind faith in edu- 
cation and our great wealth and industry. Rapid growth 
in population and developments in education have com- 


miinsiscacscenlninkshs 
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TABLE XI 


Directors AND SUPERVISORS EMPLOYED IN SCHOOLS OF ROCHESTER, 
New Yor«k* 














DEPARTMENT NoumBer or | NuMBER OF 
Directors | SuPERVISORS 

Educational Tests and Research ................-- 1 
EIN MINI 8a ooo 5s iv 4's s:0'd oe cineddwe se necanes 2 2 
SR III 5 5.4: bia ch wna sv cieitixiniaceete Rees 1 2 
(EA MP Saree ae rare 1 3 
Junior High Academic Grades .................--- 1 0 
Elementary Grades and Kindergartens ............ 1 2 
RN ahaa Sale hoes cscs dade ceacwsucen as 1 0 
Commercial Education ................ccceeeeees 1 0 
Serhan’ We ok 6.55 dian ohaweew eRe eee Kas 0 1 
Teacher Employment and Certification ............ 1 0 
Ne So 5 iid e isy aia ee wd ocala sa walma RSS 1 0 
I INE foci kate Ckdienin bans visa ku iecetnd 1 0 
SNS Soe eG kee Nd dds ote wee denies chav widas 1 0 
Attendance and Employment Certification ......... 1 0 
NN NIE 6 owas ic sk ckesive coawiewienene re 1 0 
ogo Ga Woe ec eG ieadacacetawas deer 1 0 
I 5.6 cone Ga vnc ma domccewedvee cus 1 

I od 3 aw tckn avicn des dd deobiedenwmewaes 1 

SOREL IC EOE EE eT ECCT 1 

Junior High Household Economics .............. 1 
Tenmtigvant Maueatioh .... ccc ccsenccssccccscce 1 
SN ier RUN Alcs s sdcaddteneenccatdaseeat 17 | 14 








*None of these teach. In addition, there are three assistant superintendents and 54 principals. 


bined to make it extremely difficult for the school admin- 
istrator to maintain school facilities for all of the children 
and at the same time render educational service which is 
abreast of the times. Existing organizations for supervision 
have resulted from the efforts of educators to meet the vari- 
ous problems as they have arisen. It is therefore of inter- 
est to consider the influences which have brought about our 
complex organizations for instructional leadership. 

Growth of cities. In a one-room school with one teacher, 
the organization for instruction is very simple. The teacher 
is responsible to a lay board of education and perhaps to 
a county superintendent of schools, who because of his 
remoteness can influence the teacher’s practice but little. 
If the enrollment in the school increases, making it neces- 
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sary to employ two teachers, it is probable that one of 
the teachers will be called a head teacher or principal. We 
have thus a beginning of the complicated relationships now 
existing in our cities. As the school enjoys further growth 
and the number of teachers increases, there will be need 
for more administrative effort. The head of the school may 
become known as a superintendent. As the city grows there 
will be additional schools. Their number and remoteness 
makes it impossible for the superintendent to give them 
the necessary personal attention and accordingly principals 
are employed, to whom is delegated the administration and 
supervision of the individual schools. While the status of 
these principals may vary greatly, they still enter the pic- 
ture as administrative officers and complicate the previous 
direct and simple relationship between superintendent and 
teacher. 

Our cities have grown with great rapidity and often in 
unexpected areas. These facts have made planning of 
school plant programs difficult. Often the problem has 
not been sensed until a large number of schools have been 
erected. Desire on the part of parents for a school near 
the home, together with the efforts of ambitious local 
groups, have resulted in small school districts and small 
buildings. This in turn has increased the number of prin- 
cipals and added to the complexity of the organization. 

If a city grows very large it may become impossible for 
the superintendent to direct the work of principals himself. 
Perhaps he will delegate this function to an assistant, who 
may be called a deputy or assistant superintendent. Further 
growth in the city may call for the employment of sev- 
eral such assistant superintendents. 

In some communities the principals are given heavy 
teaching responsibilities or are deemed incompetent to su- 
pervise. In such cases general supervisors may be employed, 
who supervise all or several schools. In our very largest 
cities several such supervisors have been employed, often 
called district superintendents. 
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Expansion of the curriculum. A changing philosophy of 
education, a recognition of the individual differences of 
children, and the increasing democratization of education 
have all contributed to the expansion of the school curricu- 
lum. New subjects, such as music, art, health, and physical 
education, have been added to the school offerings. Usually 
the addition of these courses found the teacher unable to 
provide instruction in them. Accordingly special teachers 
were employed. In time these itinerant special teachers 
came to be teachers of teachers rather than of pupils. Thus 
a number of supervisors of special subjects were added to 
our administrative organizations. The special supervisors 
shared with the principals and the superintendents the di- 
rection of the efforts of the teachers, with the result that 
not infrequently the teacher was made responsible directly 
to as many as ten different persons. 

New school functions. From time to time the school has 
assumed more and more residual functions from other social 
agencies. Health supervision is an example. In this field 
services of a non-educational character have been per- 
formed, sometimes on the assumption that their perform- 
ance was necessary in order that the schools might work 
effectively. Thus surgical treatment has been provided, 
occasionally to facilitate learning and in other cases merely 
because it was needed and no other agency seemed able to 
provide it. In order to render these services additional 
specialized staff members have been employed, complicating 
our organizations for educational leadership still further. 

Often the attempt to serve these new functions has 
brought into the schools staff members with greatly vary- 
ing backgrounds of experience and viewpoints. Thus, medi- 
cal men, nurses, physical education teachers, and dietitians 
all work in fields related to the function of promoting health. 
The opportunity for overlapping or omission of important 
activities is increased by the specialization within a function. 

New developments in education. Education as a profes- 
sion has in recent years undergone rapid development. 
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Educational thinking has redefined the aims of the schools. 
Scientific studies have not only thrown new light on learn- 
ing problems but have yielded new techniques and pro- 
cedures. Such developments to be effective must find their 
way into the schools. In many cases, however, teachers 
have not been educated in the use of the newer procedures. 
In-service training programs have been developed to meet 
this problem. Curriculum revision and measurement pro- 
grams are examples of the enterprises which have been 
undertaken as training activities for teachers. Often these 
programs have called for specialists, such as curriculum di- 
rectors and research directors. These specialists have again 
complicated the organization for instructional leadership. 

Separation of administration and supervision. Educa- 
tional specialists have often engaged in attempts to draw 
hair-splitting distinctions between administration and su- 
pervision. The results of these attempts have been to con- 
fuse rather than to clarify thinking. The word supervi- 
sion means “oversight”—oversight with the power to 
control. It follows that there may be supervision of any 
and all aspects of the educational enterprise. We may 
have supervision of cafeterias, of buildings and grounds, 
and of business affairs. We have, however, in our pro- 
fessional terminology reserved the word supervision for 
use in connection with instruction only. It is commonly 
said that supervision has as its major function the improve- 
ment of instruction. In line with this, any activity which 
has to do directly with the improvement of instruction is 
called supervisory. A few illustrations will show that these 
practices are confusing. If the superintendent delegates 
the oversight of janitors to a subordinate officer, this officer 
is considered administrative. If he delegates the oversight 
of primary teaching to another subordinate, this officer be- 
comes known as a supervisor. Thus all activities connected 
with oversight of instruction come to be regarded as super- 
visory and all activities in non-instructional fields are con- 
sidered administrative. That this is an artificial distinction 
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is obvious. In both the instructional and non-instructional 
fields there is planning, direction, and oversight of activi- 
ties which have to do with child development. There is 
thus opportunity for “supervision” in all fields. 

In practice the result of the attempt to make distinctions 
between administration and supervision has had many im- 
portant results. In the first place, there has been an effort 
to recognize the distinction in practice with the result that 
certain aspects of leadership in instruction have been dele- 
gated to subordinates. The superintendent, being a heavily 
burdened officer, has delegated the function of instructional 
improvement to a staff of so-called supervisors. In many 
cases, however, the direction of instructional activities has 
been retained by the superintendent and other administra- 
tive officers. Thus the superintendent or other administra- 
tive officer may select the textbook, while a supervisor tells 
the teacher how this textbook is to be used. The super- 
visor in these cases is given responsibility for the improve- 
ment of instruction but is not given control over one of 
the factors in the improvement of instruction. 

The superintendent retaining for himself what he calls 
administrative responsibility has devoted himself largely 
to non-instructional activities, such as building planning, 
site selection, and finance. All of these activities are impor- 
tant but they are important only in relationship to that for 
which the schools exist, viz., instruction. They are means, 
not ends. By the separation, however, the chief officer of 
the system concerns himself with means and subordinate 
officers with ends. Occasionally the means do not serve 
the ends and conflicts arise. 

In the second place, the artificial distinction between 
administration and supervision has confused field workers 
as to the relative importance of activities. Principals have 
been exhorted to give less time to administration and more 
time to supervision. Now both administrative duties (so- 
called) and supervisory activities may contribute to the 
improvement of teaching. Setting up a salary schedule 
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which encourages summer school attendance on the part 
of teachers may (for all we know) be a more potent influ- 
ence in improving instruction than classroom visitation 
which we classify as a supervisory act. Probably what is 
needed is not more supervision and less administration but 
more effective methods of carrying on both types of activity. 
It is conceivable that “administration” has as much to con- 
tribute to the improvement of instruction as “supervi- 
sion.” 

Haphazard growth in organization. It is only natural 
to find that the growth in organization has been more or 
less haphazard. The demands for additional services, the 
new subjects to be taught, the new problems to be faced 
seem to have overtaken superintendents already busy with 
the problems of a rapidly growing school system. The tend- 
ency has been to add staff members without much considera- 
tion of the effect of these additions on the existing staff and 
its activities. Thus research directors have undertaken test- 
ing programs which conflicted with the supervisory work of 
principals; special supervisors have challenged teacher at- 
tention with a new method in penmanship or art, thereby 
distracting them in the work of preparing a new curriculum 
in the social studies already in demand. As shown in the 
previous chapter, wide differences in the viewpoints of the 
members of the rapidly growing staff of supervisors have re- 
sulted in disintegrating conflicts and opposition to super- 
vision on the part of teachers. 

The growth of the organizations has been so rapid that 
in almost every city of any size the superintendent has 
found himself with a large staff on his hands. Difficulties 
have developed. How to organize the staff so that a smooth- 
working organization results, has been the problem. The 
various schematic types of organization now in existence are 
descriptive of the efforts which superintendents and spe- 
cialists have made in order to provide satisfactory working 
relationships for the large and complex staff member- 
ship. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PRESENT ORGANIZATIONS 


The analysis of practices here presented is based upon 
reports from 55 cities ranging in population from 6000 to 
1,200,000. (The cities are listed in the Appendix.) The 
variation in the size of cities detracts, of course, from the 
significance of any measures of central tendency. Neverthe- 
less the data are presented in Table XII. The most striking 
characteristic of the organizations is their size. Even small 
cities have large supervisory groups while large cities have 
veritable armies of supervisors at work. 


TABLE XII 


DIsTRIBUTION oF 55 Crry Scnoo.t Systems AccoRDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
Supervisors oF Various Types EMPLOYED 
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Generally speaking, the supervisors employed may be 
divided into two groups: general and special. In the group 
of general supervisors are included superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, principals, and general grade super- 
visors. Most of these officers carry administrative respon- 
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sibilities. In the case of principals in elementary schools, 
teaching is a part of their work in about 15 per cent of the 
cases. Because of the size of the cities studied, teaching 
principals would not be expected to be numerous, although 
more than half of the systems included (embracing some 
of the largest cities) reported several principals doing either 
full-time or part-time teaching. 

Special supervisors include supervisors of art, music, 
physical education, and many other subjects. The three 
just mentioned are the most common. Practices in the 
employment of these three types of supervisors seem to be 
about the same. With reference to other types, however, 
there seems to be great variation. The reports received did 
not provide information sufficiently specific to permit a 
tabulation as to titles. 

Classification of existing plans of organization. In clas- 
sifying the schematic types, the grouping employed in the 
Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
was used: (1) the dualistic system; (2) the line and staff 
system; (3) the codrdinate system. 

In the dualistic system the teacher is responsible to both 
the supervisor and the principal. The principal has charge 
of regular subjects—arithmetic, reading, etc.—and the spe- 
cial supervisor directs the work in such subjects as art and 
music. 

The line and staff organization recognizes two types of 
officers, line officers and staff officers. Staff officers are ex- 
perts in charge of services or subjects. They are not sup- 
posed to have authority to give orders but are merely 
advisory in function. The line officers are executives, e.g., 
principals, department heads, and assistant superintendents. 
Only line officers can give orders. 

The codrdinate system assumes that the departmental 
activities of subject and service supervisors and the execu- 
tive activities of principals are codrdinate services. The 
director of a subject is thus on the same level of administra- 
tive authority as the principal of a building. The system is 
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usually confined to larger cities in which there are several 
assistant superintendents who act as primary officers. Thus 
both the principal and the director of physical education 
are responsible to an assistant superintendent. 

Of the organizations included in the present study, 16 
are of the dualistic type, 30 are line and staff, while 5 are 
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DrackamM 2—A Duvauistic Type oF ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 
AND SUPERVISION 


coordinate. Four of the cities had organizations which could 
not readily be classified into the three types. Diagrams 2, 
4, and 5 show the types graphically. Two other types of 
organization are presented in Diagrams 3 and 6. 
Relationship of special supervisors. The line and staff 
type of organization which has been widely used in re- 
cent years and also widely advocated by authorities, assumes 
that the special supervisor is a staff officer who serves in 
an advisory capacity, but without authority to give orders. 
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When such a supervisor works in a particular school build- 
ing, she should be responsible to the principal. It was found 
in the present investigation (see Table XIII) that in 67 
per cent of the cities, special supervisors are responsible to 
the principal when they work in a particular building. It 
was found that in an equally large percentage of cities su- 
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DiacramM 3.—A Line Type or ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


pervisors give orders and suggestions directly to teachers. 
It would appear, therefore, that the plan assumed by the 
line and staff organization in practice is only partially 
achieved. In about 40 per cent of the cities, the special 
supervisors give orders and suggestions through the prin- 
cipal only. A slightly smaller percentage of cities defi- 
nitely specify that the special supervisor works in an 
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advisory capacity only, while 15 per cent state that the 
special supervisors can give no orders. Previous investiga- 
tions have indicated that the special supervisor and princi- 
pal work independently of one another in small cities. 
In the present investigation only four cities indicated that 
they follow this plan. In one city the special supervisor 
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directs the work of the principal. This, however, seems to 
be an unusual practice. 

Difficulties of interpretation develop in connection with 
data of this sort. For example, an effort to make distinc- 
tions between orders and suggestions is very difficult. In 
many instances, suggestions given by any supervisor might 
be looked upon as orders by certain teachers, even though 
they were not so intended by the supervisor. The fact that 


1 Melby, E. O., Organization and Administration of Supervision, p. 64. 
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TABLE XIII 
CERTAIN PRACTICES IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE SPECIAL SUPERVISOR 








PRACTICE Numer | Per Cent 

Special supervisors are responsible to the principal when 

they work in a particular building ................... 37 67 
Special supervisors give orders and suggestions directly to 

I soiciiaic ho 505.63.05:599 BE abe raGcacaeaNsawaees 36 66 
Special supervisors give orders and suggestions through 

Th ET TPES EEL he ore 22 40 
Special supervisors work in advisory capacity only ...... 18 33 
Special supervisors can give no orders ................. 8 15 
Special supervisors and principals work independently of 

COMIN 6.5 5s scare trees tse ae eae Cee are 960% 4 7 
Special supervisors direct the work of the principal when 

they work in a particular building ................... 1 2 
Special supervisors give suggestions directly to teachers 

after consultation with principals ................... 1 2 
Supervisors and principals work together ............... 1 2 
Principal is responsible for utilizing services of supervisor 1 2 











the special supervisor usually works in a field in which 
neither teacher nor principal has any specialized knowledge 
tends to defeat the purpose of the line and staff organiza- 
tion, viz., having the special supervisor act in an ad- 
visory capacity only. The chances are, therefore, that the 
special supervisor in practice really controls instruction 
much more rigidly than does the principal, even though 
in theory she is not supposed to have any authority. 
Relationship of general supervisors. The exact relation- 
ship of the general supervisor to other supervisory officers 
is such an individual matter in different systems that it 
is difficult to draw conclusions from the data presented 
in Table XIV. We find that in about one-half of the cities 
general supervisors give suggestions directly to the teachers. 
Generally speaking, the supervisory work of both principals 
and general supervisors is directed by the superintendent. 
When the general supervisor works in a particular building, 
she works under the direction of the principal in 38 per cent 
of the cities, and in 19 per cent of the cities she directs 
the work of the principal. Probably the position of the gen- 
eral supervisor is affected largely by the extent to which 
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TABLE XIV 
CertTaAIN Practices In RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING GENERAL SUPERVISORS 











PRACTICE Number | Per Cent 

General supervisors give suggestions directly to teachers .. 29 53 
The supervisory work of principals is directed by assistant 

FT ee eC eT er re. 29 53 
The supervisory work of principals is directed by superin- 

INE sl iedacs cosetivarcstenieis ike 26 47 
General supervisors work under direction of principals 

when they work in a particular building .............. 21 38 
General supervisors give suggestions through principals 

EE re nn ae ey Cee ee 18 33 
General supervisor prepares supervisory programs .... 12 22 
The supervisory work of principals is directed by general 

IN fo. 9.9.55 Ke abnd cos Reese RTE Rae eS 10 9 
General supervisor directs the work of special supervisors 6 ll 
General supervisors direct work of principals when they 

work in a particular building .............ecceceeee: 2 4 
General supervisor gives suggestions directly to teachers 

after consultation with principals ................... 1 2 
Principal is responsible for utilizing services of general 

DOVE oe acte nhl bites ies Cae ddews Cudiccevedicee’ 1 2 
Director of elementary school is in charge of supervisory 

program in the elementary school ................... 1 2 
General supervisor prepares program with approval of 

CII Sais bas Renkin Baer ceeeeeeeeE es 1 2 








principals in a particular city have attained full status as 
supervisors. It would appear that the general supervisor is 
likely to be the more important supervisory agent, since she 
comes from the superintendent’s office and has the prestige 
which comes with that representation. She also visits all 
schools in the city and therefore has the added advantage of 
the broader contact with the situation. 

Assistant superintendent. The functions of the assistant 
superintendent in a large city are most varied, in so far as 
these functions include work in supervision. It appears that 
the assistant superintendent is a sort of general supervisor 
who directs and coérdinates the work of supervision. As 
such, he has definite supervisory relationships with principal 
and with general and special supervisors. The exact re- 
lationship of assistant superintendent to the work in super- 
vision varies greatly—that is, it is difficult to point out any 
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TABLE XV 
CreRTAIN PRACTICES IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
PRACTICE NumBer | Per Cent 

The work of principals in supervision is directed by assist- 

CGA 5 5:6.5.6 68-59 Manes shores seencasens 29 53 
Assistant superintendent makes suggestions through prin- 

cipals and supervisors only ............eeeceeceecees 23 42 
Assistant superintendent directs the work of all supervisors 21 38 
Assistant superintendent makes suggestions directly to 

SOREMIIN 065.050 cde Santos an CERCNNs ceuk eels bee ew tbled 15 27 
Assistant superintendent directs the work of special super- 

ce oe ty re eee eer 11 20 
Assistant superintendent directs work of supervisor and 

principals iD his GiswWict .oscicescsvscssccccvcssvcsss 1 2 
Assistant superintendent prepares supervisory program in 

coéperation with principals and supervisors ........... 1 2 
Assistant superintendent coérdinates work of all super- 

visors in elementary and secondary schools combined . . 1 2 











general practices from the items included in Table XV. 
Some of these superintendents work directly with teachers; 
others work only through supervisory officers, while some 
work both directly with teachers and through other super- 
visory officers. No doubt the size of the city has some influ- 
ence on the practice. It is also likely that traditions affect 
this materially. 

Superintendent. As would be expected in cities of large 
size, the superintendents have little direct part in supervi- 
sion. Eighty per cent of them, as shown in Table XVI, 
make suggestions to teachers through principals and super- 
visors only. If they visit classes, they do so with a view to 
being in a better position to make suggestions to other 
supervisors. 

Variations in type of organization. The above classifi- 
cation of organizations for supervision in the 55 cities in- 
cluded was carried out with the help of two types of in- 
formation. The superintendents were asked to diagram 
their organizations. Inasmuch as it was anticipated that 
some would not do this, a check list covering the relation- 
ships of supervisors was also provided. All of those who re- 
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TABLE XVI 
Crrtatin Practices IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE SUPERINTENDENT 





Practica Nomser | Per Centr 





Superintendent makes suggestions through principals and 


eT ee ae eee 44 80 
Superintendent visits classes only to be in better position 

to make suggestions to supervisors .................. 30 54 
Superintendent makes suggestions directly to teachers ...| 16 29 
Superintendent visits classes in order to make suggestions 

ee ere or rer erts ere <5 eee 5 10 
Superintendent makes suggestions to principals and super- 

MG shuts vin cidec ssc cas waicucanmoedh ine wad aeme cae 2 4 
Superintendent makes suggestions through assistant super- 

PO Re Rh een Rr 1 2 
Superintendent is represented by assistant superintendent 

GNUNINEOON 8 isicec ccs sce coekewccbbecavestdasess 1 2 


Superintendent directs work of assistant superintendent 
and general supervisors through superintendent’s con- 
ference, meeting weekly ...............cceeecceeees 1 2 

Superintendent directs work of special supervisors through 
conference with heads of departments and assistant 
superintendents meeting monthly ................... 1 2 

Superintendent practically never visits classrooms ....... 1 2 











sponded checked this list. With the help of these checks 
a rough diagram of the organization could be made. In a 
few instances the superintendents described their set-up so 
poorly that it was difficult to classify. 

A careful study of the information provided in this in- 
vestigation, as well as previous experience on the part of 
the members of the committee, suggests that the attempt 
to classify organizations is probably hazardous. This is 
especially true in attempting to distinguish between the 
“line and staff” and “dualistic” types. It will be remem- 
bered that these two types may be employed with the same 
staff. The essential difference between the two is that in 
the dualistic type both the supervisor and the principal 
have authority to give orders—the supervisor, in the spe- 
cial subject and the principal, in regular subjects; under 
the line and staff type only the principal can give orders— 
the supervisor having no authority, but functioning only 
as an adviser. This becomes an almost purely theoretical 
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distinction in practice, since a great number of local and 
personal considerations affect the actual operation of the 
plan in any city. 

In small cities the special supervisor is almost certain to 
have a better established status than the principal. In the 
first place, she comes from the central office; teachers know 
that she is a representative of the superintendent. In the 
second place, she is a specialist in her subject and particu- 
larly in a subject in which the teacher knows the principal 
to be relatively ignorant. Since the principal is usually 
rather conscious of his lack of preparation in this special 
subject, he is inclined to give the supervisor a free rein. 
Finally, the division of responsibility between supervisor 
and principal is almost certain to be affected by the aggres- 
siveness of the persons involved. In the case of aggressive 
principals and timid supervisors, we may have a wholly 
different situation than would obtain with the personal 
characteristics found in reverse order. Taking all of these 
facts into account brings one to the conclusion that as far 
as small systems are concerned the line and staff plan is 
only a theory, rarely if ever realized in practice. As long 
as the city is small enough to make it possible for the spe- 
cial supervisor to be a frequent visitor, she is likely to 
be the dominant influence. 

The practices of different types of supervisors. It has 
already been pointed out that principals and special super- 
visors have different backgrounds of training and experi- 
ence. They likewise follow different supervisory practices. 
Special supervisors have the strongest tendencies to be arbi- 
trary and dictatorial. They have operated as specialists 
who knew how their subjects should be taught and who 
believed it was their function to “show the teacher how.” 
It is only natural to find that such supervisors tend to over- 
shadow or ignore the principal when they are asked to 
share in supervision of the elementary schools. Theoreti- 
cally, special supervisors are advisers. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many of them do not know how to act as advisers— 
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they can only dictate. The result is that in practice the 
advisory function is not realized. 

Only in very large cities, where the special supervisor 
can make very few visits and where the principal has at- 
tained his full professional stature, is the theoretical line 
and staff plan likely to operate true to form. In large 
cities the principal is also likely to have greater prestige. 
The chances are that there is considerable local school 
autonomy. In addition, the principal can be a frequent 
visitor to classrooms. He has opportunities for many con- 
tacts with teachers, while the special supervisor has few. 
All these conditions tend to put the special supervisor in 
her place. When she does visit the building she is so un- 
familiar with conditions that she is almost certain to con- 
sult the principal before undertaking her work. Since she 
cannot well return to check up on the results of her work, 
she is almost equally certain to talk over the matter with 
the principal in an effort to enlist his codperation. 

It is the belief of the committee that a careful first-hand 
description of the cities included would not show them in 
classifications but in a distribution according to the degree 
to which the theoretical line and staff policy is actually in 
operation. At one extreme would be found cities in which 
the special supervisors and principals are entirely in- 
dependent of one another; at the other extreme would be 
found cities in which the principals function as effective 
leaders and specialists merely assist them. Between these 
two extremes would be found various shades of difference. 

A proper recognition of the facts in regard to existing 
schemes for the organization of supervision is of greatest im- 
portance in our efforts to improve practice. There is in 
some quarters a tendency to blame the “type” of organiza- 
tion for the difficulties which develop. There is accordingly 
a tendency to make “paper” changes in the organization, 
the real activities of which continue unchanged. Difficulties 


may develop under all types of organization. They may be 
2 Melby, E. O., op. cit., p. 48. 
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due to the theoretical nature of the set-up. On the other 
hand, difficulties may develop because the theoretical as- 
sumptions on which the organization is based do not actu- 
ally operate in practice. Finally, there may be difficulties 
that have their origin in clash of personalities or in incom- 
petent leadership. At the same time it must be said that 
an organization which is theoretically unsound may operate 
satisfactorily in practice because of the unusual attitude of 
the persons involved. It follows that if we expect to se- 
cure an integrated school system we must go beyond the 
type of organization to a consideration of the personalities 
that compose it as well as of their attitudes and activities. 

Importance of type of organization. Nothing in the 
above discussion would suggest that the form of the organi- 
zation is unimportant. It is of great importance. The error 
grows rather out of the assumption that a change in the re- 
lationships within the machinery will improve its func- 
tioning. Most of the literature on the organization for 
supervision assumes that we shall continue to have the 
supervisory officers we now have. Let it be assumed that in 
a certain city there are frequent conflicts between special 
supervisors and principals. An analysis of the operation 
of the organization indicates that it is a “dualistic” organi- 
zation. Accordingly it is agreed that this organization is 
to be modified into a “line and staff” type. We still have 
the same principals and the same supervisors, we have 
merely theoretically shorn the supervisors of their author- 
ity. A year or so later the system is studied again and the 
old difficulties still exist. For a number of reasons the 
theoretical changes have never been carried out in practice. 
Now it may be that in this system there are simply too 
many supervisors, too many “bosses.”’ No matter how we 
set up their relationships, they interfere with each other’s 
effectiveness. In this case the whole set-up should have 
been challenged. When the difficulties originally developed 
we should not have asked, “Do these supervisors have the 
proper relationships?” but rather a more fundamental ques- 
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tion, “Ought we in this system to employ all of these 
supervisors?” 


THE ORIGINS OF ORGANIZATION PATTERNS 


One may summarize the foregoing sections by stating 
that present practices in the organization for administration 
and supervision have developed rapidly and without much 
effort at evaluation. In addition, as we have added super- 
visory officers we have often given little thought to the ef- 
fect of such additions on the work of the existing staff. The 
result is that today we find ourselves with complex ex- 
pensive organizations that have been developed primarily 
for the control of education. In the work of these organi- 
zations enough difficulties have developed to warrant a 
careful analysis of the principles upon which existing or- 
ganizations have been based as well as of the functions of 
education which must be taken into account in developing 
principles of organization that are adapted to the achieve- 
ment of modern educational objectives. Accordingly, the 
next few pages are given over to a consideration of the 
origins of the organization patterns now common in edu- 
cation. 

Education has borrowed industrial patterns. The de- 
velopment of educational administration is intimately asso- 
ciated with the development of large cities. It must also 
be remembered that the development of cities in the United 
States took place with great rapidity. As our cities were 
growing in population, we were also extending our facili- 
ties for public education. In developing and controlling a 
growing educational enterprise there arose serious prob- 
lems of administration. In an effort to solve these prob- 
lems, educational leaders had recourse to no parallels or 
precedents. They had thus far learned to control only 
single school units or buildings. Lacking precedent for 
types of control, it was only natural that they should go to 
industry for their pattern. 

The origin of industrial patterns. A study of the de- 
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velopment of the administrative patterns in industry shows 
that they have various origins. The earliest forms have 
been drawn from military practice. The earlier military 
organization was known as the “line type.” Under this 
plan each officer is directly responsible to the one above 
him in rank until the commanding officer is reached. Under 
this type there are usually no advising officials. In recent 
years military affairs have become more complex; there 
has been a tendency to develop what is known as a “line 
and staff” plan. It is described by Major C. B. Going: 


An army under a major-general is divided into brigades under 
brigadier-generals: each brigade is divided into regiments, under their 
colonels, and each regiment into battalions under lieutenant-colonels 
or majors; each battalion is divided into companies under captains; 
each company is again subdivided under its lieutenants, and so on 
down to the corporal with his squad. Promotion is step by step up- 
ward; the private may hope to be made a corporal, a sergeant, a 
lieutenant, a captain, a major, a colonel, a general. The lines of 
authority and responsibility run continuously through the whole body 
from top to bottom. 

Staff organization is a division according to functions—division by 
which one military department does all the engineering work for the 
whole army, another supplies all clothing, or rations, etc. Staff func- 
tions are codrdinate and codperative, but they do not stand to one 
another in any order of ascending and descending scale. The captain, 
simply as captain, ranks and commands the lieutenant; that is a 
line relation. But the engineer, as engineer, does not command the 
quartermaster; the quartermaster does not rank and command the sur- 
geon. On the other hand, the captain is primarily responsible only 
for his own company. But the engineer builds a bridge for the entire 
army—general, colonels, captains, and privates. That is staff organiza- 
tion. The responsibility of the individual is unlimited in area, but 
limited to one function throughout that area. 

The functions of the staff and line are, therefore, not antagonistic; 
they are not alternative and rival systems of organization, between 
which we may choose and say we will adopt this or that and refuse the 
other. Line organization is essential to discipline and essential to the 
continuous existence of the whole body. Staff organization is essential 
to efficiency, each branch of it in its own particular function. If the 
commissary fails and there is no food for the troops, the engineer 
cannot make up for the deficiency by vigorously building bridges. 
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Each staff must have a line organization within itself for discipline 
and continuity; but every complete organization must embody the 
principles of both line and staff if we are to secure the best results, 
the staff supplying expert functional guidance, applied through the 
line’s direct control. 
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DrackaAM 7.—A Line AND Starr ORGANIZATION IN INDUSTRY 


The line and staff plan borrowed from military practice 
has been widely applied in industrial management. The 
plan shown in Diagram 7 is typical. As can be seen from 
the diagram, there are really three essential elements: first, 
policies, developed by stockholders through directors, com- 
mittees and officers; second, methods of procedure, de- 
veloped by the staff organization; and third, orders (issued 


8 Going, C. B., Principles of Industrial Engineering, pp. 41-44. Marshall, L. C., Busi- 
ness Administration, pp. 800-801. 
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by the general management) which lead to production. 
Scientific management experts have frequently quarreled 
with the line and staff plan because of the principle of 
“succession by seniority.” This plan was very essential in 
warfare, because of the need for concentrating the largest 
possible force at the right moment at the decisive point in 
the line of combat. It was also highly essential that in 
case one officer should fall in battle, another would be pres- 
ent to take his place immediately. In other words, the 
lieutenant becomes captain when the captain falls. Perma- 
nency of organization was thus insured under the trying 
conditions of war, a fact which would prevent carnage 
growing out of confusion. 

Objection is made to this plan because of the fact that 
the lieutenant may not be the one best fitted to become 
captain. Also, there is not adequate opportunity for spe- 
cialization and division of labor. Scientific management 
has therefore proposed what is sometimes called the “func- 
tional” type of organization. It is described by its leading 
exponent, Taylor, as follows: 


(1) As far as possible the workman, as well as the gang bosses and 
foremen, should be entirely relieved of the work of planning and all 
work which is more or less clerical in its nature. All possible brain 
work should be removed from the shop and centered in the planning 
or laying-out department, leaving for the foreman and gang bosses 
work strictly executive in its nature; their duties being to see that the 
operations planned and directed from the planning room are promptly 
carried out in the shop. Their time should be spent with the men, 
teaching them to think ahead, and leading and instructing them in 
their work. 

(2) Throughout the whole field of management the military type of 
organization should be abandoned, and what may be called the func- 
tional type substituted in its place. 

Functional management consists in so dividing the management that 
each man from the assistant superintendent down shall have as few 
functions as possible to perform. If practicable the work of each man 
should be confined to the performance of a single leading function. 
Under the ordinary or military type the workmen are divided into 
groups. The men in each group receive their orders from one man 
only, the foreman or gang boss of the group. This man is the single 
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agent through which the various functions of the management are 
brought into contact with the men. Certainly the most marked out- 
ward characteristic of “Functional Management” lies in the fact that 
each workman, instead of coming into direct contact with the manage- 
ment at one point only, namely, through his gang boss, receives his 
daily orders and help directly from eight different bosses, each of whom 
performs his own particular function.* 


Characteristic of military and industrial patterns. All of 
the patterns discussed above have been adapted to the pur- 
poses of educational administration. There are organiza- 
tions patterned after the line type; one is shown graphically 
in Diagram 3. There are also those patterned after the 
line and staff principle, shown in Diagram 4. Again, there 
are organizations which conform more closely to the sugges- 
tions of the scientific management expert, namely, the func- 
tional type. Such an organization is illustrated in Dia- 
gram 5. 

Type of organization and function. One of the charac- 
teristics of the work which has been done both in military 
affairs and in industry has been the great effort to develop 
types of organization that are best adapted to achieve the 
peculiar functions of these fields of endeavor. Thus mili- 
tary organizations have been designed with a view to effect- 
ing rapid concentration of forces at particular points and 
toward the maintenance of permanency of control. In the 
same way, organizations in the business field have been de- 
veloped with peculiar functions of business in mind. Any 
consideration, therefore, of the extent to which existing 
organizational practices in education are actually designed 
to achieve their peculiar purposes should be preceded by a 
consideration of the difference between the functions of in- 
dustry and those of education. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION 


Some of the more significant differences between the 
functions of management in industry and in education are 
shown in the parallel columns of Table XVII. Basically, 


* Galloway, Lee, Organization and Management, pp. 268-269. 
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the purpose of management in industry is the creation of 
profit. Galloway says: 


It is well to draw attention, while so much is being said about the 
methods of gaining productive efficiency, to the fact that the ultimate 
purpose is profit. The manager or efficiency engineer, or whoever 
he may be, who cannot organize or reorganize a system of management 
without sacrificing permanent profits, has not the faintest conception 
of the nature of his work.5 


In education the purpose is not profit, but a very complex 
growth. In industry the product can be highly standard- 
ized. Its qualities can be measured. The technique needed 
for its manufacture can be developed in advance and the 
operations carefully predicted. Such operations become in- 
variable from one item in production to another. The re- 
sult is that they can be carefully laid out and planned by 
highly trained executives who work in places remote from 
the point of manufacture. The workman has thus noth- 





TABLE XVII 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 








Irem InpusTRY EpvucaTION 
Purpose Profit Growth 
Product Standardized Infinitely variable 
Measurable Not measurable 
Technique Specific and invariable Not specified, must be va- 


Raw material 


from unit to unit 


Subject to inspection and 
rejection. Controllable as 
to character, quantity and 
quality 


ried from person to person 


Uncontrollable as to quan- 
tity or quality. Rejection 
usually not possible 


Nature of task Differentiation and spe- | Differentiation and special- 
cialization feasible ization limited 
Workers Narrowly trained Broadly trained, possessing 








professional skill and judg- 
ment 





5 Galloway, Lee, Organization and Management, p. 202. 
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ing to do with the planning—he has only to do with 
performing. 

In education our goal is an integrated personality on the 
part of the child. Our product is thus infinitely variable. 
Moreover, it is not exactly measurable. The processes to 
be carried on, the techniques to be employed are unpre- 
dictable to a certain degree. They must also be varied 
from one child to another. It is thus not practical to com- 
pletely separate planning and performance in the field of 
education. 

The raw material in industry is subject to inspection 
when it is received at the factory and also subject to re- 
jection. Objective standards for its quality and quantity 
can be set. The materials can be controlled as to character. 
If it is proper to think of the children who come to our 
schools as our raw material, we must say that our raw mate- 
rial is uncontrollable as to either quantity or quality, and 
rejection is usually impossible. Our educational institutions 
must proceed in the best manner possible with the children 
who come to them. 

In industry it is possible to differentiate and specialize 
the various tasks of performance in connection with the 
manufacture of the product. The product is capable of 
very minute analysis; it is mechanical and its interrelation- 
ships are perfectly understood. It has therefore been 
possible to develop a system of division of labor and spe- 
cialization which has gone far in the direction of facilitating 
modern mass production. In education it is extremely diffi- 
cult to differentiate the various activities in connection with 
the education of an individual child. The various steps 
and procedures can usually not be separated without dis- 
astrous results. Accordingly there is a definite limit upon 
the amount of specialization which is possible, and like- 
wise upon the possibilities for differentiation in the organi- 
zation set up to carry on education. 

Principles upon which industrial organizations are based. 
An analysis of the industrial patterns in management sug- 
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gests that they have been developed upon certain basic 
assumptions. The first is that the best method for carrying 
on any particular operation can be determined by scientific 
methods. In the second place, having determined the best 
method for carrying on the various operations, the function 
of organization becomes one of seeing to it that this method 
is employed uniformly throughout the work of the or- 
ganization. 

It is obvious that in this type of organization there is no 
opportunity for originality or initiative except in the plan- 
ning department, usually composed of higher executives. 
In the field of performance, every operation must be car- 
ried on in accordance with instructions. The situation has 
been well described by Taylor. Addressing a body of Har- 
vard University students, he said: 


Every day, year in and year out, each man should ask himself over 
and over again two questions: First, what is the name of the man I 
am now working for? and having answered this definitely, then, What 
does this man want me to do right now? and not, What ought I to do 
in the interest of the company I am working for? not, What are the 
duties of the position I am filling? not, What did I agree to do when 
I came here? not, What did I do in my own best interest? but plainly 
and simply, What does this man want me to do?é 


Such complete routinization of performance has been 
made profitable in industry only by an equally complete 
standardization. As Taylor further says: 


Complete standardization of all details and methods is not only de- 
sirable but absolutely indispensable as a preliminary to specifying the 
time in which each operation shall be done.” 


The effect of science on industry. It is an interesting fact 
that the effect of science upon industry has been radically 
different from its effect upon education. In industry it 
seems to have facilitated the separation of planning and 
performing. By so doing it has aided mechanization and 
has either eliminated human labor or reduced the necessary 


® Copley, F. B., Frederick W. Taylor, Father of Scientific Management, I, pp. 130-132. 
7 Taylor, F. W., “Shop Ma t.”” Tr ti of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, XXIV (1903), Paper 1003, Section 284. 
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forms of human labor to very simple types of perform- 
ance. The result has been that in industry we need a few 
highly trained individuals to function as planners; after 
that we can get along with untrained workers or preferably 
machines to carry on the performance. 

The effect of science on education. Science has made 
great strides in education as well as in industry. It is in- 
teresting to find, however, that here its effects seem to have 
been directly opposite. While science has facilitated the 
preparation of planning and performance in industry, it 
seems to have made impossible this same separation in edu- 
cation. In order that this difference may be made clear, 
it is desirable to comment briefly upon some of the results 
of the scientific movement as they apply to organization 
problems in the educational enterprise. 

The scientific method. The contributions of science to 
education have been relatively recent. However, they have 
been of great importance and have very materially influ- 
enced the types of organization needed. In fact, it appears 
that every new scientific development in education calls for 
increasingly high levels of knowledge and skill on the part 
of the teacher. Many examples could be found in such 
fields as educational measurement, diagnostic and remedial 
teaching, project method, and, more recently, the emphasis 
on character education. In each of these fields and many 
others, teachers are expected to possess a broad background 
of knowledge and a high degree of skill in many technical 
matters. More than this, it seems that the techniques are 
of such a character and the situations in which they are ap- 
plied are of such a nature that it is not possible to com- 
pensate for ignorance or lack of skill on the part of the 
teacher by employing a highly trained supervisor. One 
could not expect a teacher who was ignorant of the giving 
and interpretation of educational tests to carry on such work 
effectively, even though she had the guidance of a com- 
petent person. In other professional fields this principle 
has been generally recognized. For example, in medicine 
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it would be unthinkable to have operations of a serious 
character performed by relatively ignorant persons merely 
because they were working under the direction of com- 
petent surgeons. In addition, in the field of education 
there seem to be other developments which make it even 
more difficult to carry out the industrial policy of separat- 
ing planning and operating and of so organizing the en- 
terprise that the great bulk of the workers will have very 
little preparation and that a few highly trained individuals 
will have charge of its direction. 

Attention to individual differences. One of the out- 
standing characteristics of modern education is our in- 
creasing recognition of the individual differences of chil- 
dren and of the necessity of making provision for them. 
The facts accumulating concerning the nature of the men- 
tal and physical growth of children indicate that the older 
type of school organization with its fixed grades and cur- 
ricula is ill adapted to the needs of children. A great deal 
of effort has been expanded in recent years in an effort to 
solve the problems growing out of individual differences of 
children. Perhaps the greater part of this effort has been 
placed upon the perfection of various methods of ability 
grouping, whereby it was hoped the difficulties connected 
with individual differences might be overcome. If it is pos- 
sible to group pupils so that they will be really homogenous, 
then of course mass teaching methods may be continued. 
However, experience with so-called ability grouping thus far 
seems to suggest that it will ultimately meet with only 
slight success. No method has yet been devised whereby 
pupils may be grouped so as to be really homogeneous from 
the point of view of teaching. If children are classified on 
the basis of mental age, each of the groups formed will con- 
sist of pupils varying widely in I.Q. and other factors. If 
classification is made on the basis of achievement tests, the 
classes will give as wide ranges in I.Q., M.A., C.A., and 
other characteristics. It is also a well known fact that 
individual children show marked differences with reference 
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to their achievement in different subjects. Even if it were 
possible to classify children separately for the different sub- 
jects, the problem would still not be solved. A pupil may 
do well in one phase of a particular subject but not in other 
phases. In addition, there is the difficulty growing out of 
the different rates of growth on the part of pupils. Groups 
which are homogeneous at the beginning of the year will 
not be homogeneous at the middle of the year. It is also 
extremely difficult to continue to make shifts from time 
to time on the basis of such minute discriminations as would 
be necessary in order to obtain actual homogeneity. 

It would appear, therefore, that homogeneous grouping 
cannot actually be achieved. It can only be attempted. 
Since we cannot secure groups that are really homogenous, 
the question arises as to the extent to which homogeneous 
grouping really facilitates learning. At the present time 
this question is certainly unanswered. As a matter of fact, 
the efforts which have been made thus far to solve the prob- 
lem of individual differences through the school organiza- 
tion have met with very slight success. No matter what 
grouping may be made, no matter what devices may be 
employed, it seems that in the last analysis it is the teacher 
who must really provide for individual differences. It is 
the teacher who must be in a position to make the adapta- 
tion to individual needs of children. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that the most successful efforts thus far in 
adapting instruction to individual differences have been 
made in those places where teachers have attempted to 
solve the problem by studying each child carefully and 
providing him with those learning experiences for which 
he is best fitted and has the greatest need. This means 
that the teacher must be free to make such study of the 
characteristics of each child as will help her determine the 
type of learning experiences best adapted to him. It means 
that the teacher must be free to make adjustments in cur- 
riculum, in methods of teaching, in materials—must be 
free, in other words, to plan the child’s educational experi- 
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ence. Obviously no curriculum planned by superiors in 
some far-away place can meet the need of such a school. 
Likewise, methods that have been determined by super- 
visors or principals without consideration of the needs of 
individual children cannot be employed. It is clear that in 
this case an effort to separate the planning and perform- 
ance will lead to disastrous results. The teacher must be 
free to plan and also to perform as far as each individual 
child is concerned. 

The child-centered school. Our current educational phi- 
losophy must also be considered in our attempt to derive 
principles upon which an organization for supervision may 
be based. Learning is no longer looked upon as the mere 
acquisition of knowledge. Brim quotes Armstrong to the 
effect that in a truly scientific school the children would be 
looked upon as would-be finders, not learners of answers; 
thinking, not memory and drill would be the basic method 
of learning; the school becoming a laboratorium and not 
an auditorium.® 

The pupil under this concept of education “must be free 
to purpose, to plan, to judge, to make mistakes, to take 
his own time, to try again his own way, to conclude and to 
test his own conclusions.” In a school of this type, it is 
an accepted principle that learning is most effective when it 
grows out of the felt needs of children. How can the teacher 
create situations in which learning is motivated by felt 
needs when the activities in which she and her pupils are 
to engage are predetermined by persons in distant places 
without knowledge of the learning situation? It is clear 
that no such teacher can create learning situations in which 
children are free to purpose and in which the philosophy of 
felt needs can be depended upon for motivation. It is 
equally clear that the teacher cannot succeed in this task 
if the schools are so organized that the planning and per- 
formance of activities are separated. 


® Brim, O. G., ‘Research that Prevents Research.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 
XXII (October, 1930), 161-171. 
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RELATIONSHIP oF FuncTion To MAacHINERY 


In considering all of these problems as they affect the 
school, it must not be forgotten that the scientific movement 
in education has taken place almost simultaneously with the 
period of most rapid growth in the extension of education. 
The new techniques and the new principles have found the 
teachers in many instances unprepared to employ them. 
School authorities have thus faced the problem of develop- 
ing a plan whereby the shortcomings in teacher ability and 
preparation might be compensated for. Our usual solution 
has been to borrow the industrial pattern for our organi- 
zation. That is, we have assumed that if we could separate 
planning and performance we could, like industry, em- 
ploy relatively untrained people to do the actual perform- 
ing and at the same time employ a few highly skilled 
persons who could plan, direct, and oversee performance. 
However, a careful analysis of the actual problems involved 
in education suggests that the schools have not been wise in 
adhering too closely to the industrial pattern. Whatever 
faults may be inherent in the organization in industry, it 
must be admitted that these organizations have been de- 
signed specifically to achieve the peculiar functions in those 
industries. In education, the forms of organization utilized 
in industry have been borrowed without a proper consid- 
eration of the fact that the functions to be achieved were 
radically different from those in industry. 

Subordination of function to machinery. The fact that 
we have taken over the practices of industry so generally 
seems also to have prevented us from developing any thor- 
oughgoing or consistent philosophy of administration in 
terms of educational functions. Nowhere in the literature 
can one find any discussion of the principles upon which 
educational administration is based. The literature is full 
of dogmatic pronouncements concerning the practices which 
should be followed in organizing a school system. Most of 
these in phraseology and spirit are copied almost exactly 
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from the literature on industrial management. Apparently 
we have given little consideration to the question as to 
whether or not these same principles are adapted to the 
achievement of the peculiar functions of the school. We 
have thus subordinated function to machinery. 

Subordinating machinery to function. An example of 
subordination of machinery to function can readily be found 
in the organization of the various professions. In fact it 
would perhaps have been better for education to have 
borrowed its patterns of organization from the professions 
rather than from industry. While it is not implied that 
perfect analogies can be drawn between the practices in the 
medical profession, for example, and those in education, an 
examination of the practices in organization in hospitals 
and clinics is still of considerable interest. It is at once 
apparent that the basic principle of the hospital-clinic or- 
ganization is to free individual physicians to exercise their 
professional knowledge and skill. In addition, no matter 
how many different physicians may participate in the study 
of the patient, there must be one physician who shall in- 
terpret and codrdinate all of the data concerning the patient 
and who for the time being has full responsibility for treat- 
ment. Davis points out that unless this “principle of co- 
ordination” is followed there is danger that the patient will 
be “regarded only as an assemblage of organs instead of 
as an individual.” He further says: 


The fundamental relations between doctor and patient further re- 
quire in institutional practice a kind of staff organization that shall: 
(a) concentrate responsibility for treatment at any given time upon 
a single physician, and (b) cause this responsibility to be continuous 
throughout the treatment of any single condition or a group of closely 
related conditions.’ 


The very nature of medicine, of course, emphasizes in- 
dividual attention to patients: 
If sound medical practice is to be carried out, the structure and 


functioning of the medical institution must be geared to promote the 
® Davis, Michael M., Clinics, Hospitals and Health Centers, p. 23. 
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individual study of its patients. The nature of the functions to be 

performed should determine the type of plant and organization and 

manner of operation.!° 

One of the striking characteristics of clinic management is 
the freedom given to physicians: 

Effective internal administration of clinics requires that everything 
and everybody contribute toward the best functioning of the phy- 
sician, who is, of course, the central person. In no other field is it so 
true that “an institution is the lengthened shadow of a man” as in 
the clinic, which may almost be defined as an extension of the phy- 
sician. All the equipment, all of the individuals, are needed only to 
multiply his power and to give him hands and eyes and ears so that he 
may carry out his best service to the patients and the community. 

The physician must necessarily direct the treatment of individual 
patients. The interdependence of personal, social, and medical factors 
in the treatment of patients necessitates not only the understanding 
by the physician of these factors, but his participation in all phases of 
management affecting medical service. As brought out elsewhere, the 
medical institution should be so administered as to relieve the physi- 
cian of mechanical and other non-medical duties; and this applies as 
well to intimate details within the clinic, such as finding records or 
calling patients into the examining room, as to dispensing drugs and 
general care of the building.!! 


One cannot examine practices in the medical profession 
without recognizing that they are diametrically opposite 
to those followed in industry which have been so widely 
imitated in education. Were we in education to copy medi- 
cine anything like as closely as we have copied industry, we 
would give teachers far more freedom than they have at 
present and we would in addition relieve them of clerical 
and routine duties so as to release their professional abili- 
ties as far as possible. Our present supervisory organiza- 
tions would lose their authority to dictate and would be 
forced to become service agencies rendering assistance to 
teachers with the distinct understanding, however, that the 
teacher and not the supervisor is in charge of the learning 
situation. 


It will of course be argued that our teachers have nothing 


10 Davis, Michael M., Clinics, Hospitals, and Health Centers, pp. 101-102. 
 [bid., pp. 167-168. 
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like so good preparation as our physicians. While this is 
probably true, it is not an argument for autocratic control 
in our schools but rather an argument for better preparation 
of teachers. Many of our teachers have or are getting this 
preparation. Our educational leadership must make it pos- 
sible for such teachers to function most effectively. The or- 
ganization must be such as to facilitate their work. In the 
meantime this organization must serve also those teachers 
who are in need of a different type of assistance. Such 
teachers must be encouraged to improve their training, so 
as to be able to assume the responsibilities of a real teacher 
as they are conceived of in the school system. The im- 
portant thing is that this conception be sound and that 
fundamentally the organization and its practices harmonize 
with the conception. 


SUMMARY 


To summarize the above, it may be said that city growth, 
curricular expansion, and new developments in education 
have caused the development of complex organizations for 
administration and supervision. Much of this growth has 
been rapid and haphazard. The relationships of the vari- 
ous staff members have been arranged according to several 
different patterns borrowed largely from industry. A com- 
parison of the functions of education with those of industry 
shows that industrial patterns are ill-adapted to educa- 
tional purposes. While in industry and professions (such 
as medicine) organization patterns have been developed to 
meet the needs of these enterprises, in education we have 
borrowed the organization forms without regard for the dif- 
ferences in functions. In this way functions have been sub- 
ordinated to machinery, resulting in many of the difficulties 
described in Chapter II. 


CuRRENT SOLUTIONS AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE 


When teachers and supervisors are asked to give the solu- 
tions they have developed for the various conflicts and diff- 
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culties in organization, their comments confirm the findings 
of the analysis in the present chapter. In general, the 
solutions offered assume that it is authority rather than 
science which controls. There are, however, many interest- 
ing variations which are not only descriptive of present 
practice but which are also suggestive of different organi- 
zation patterns. In addition, many of them have to do 
with the attitudes of the members of the staff in the per- 
sonal relationships in supervision. These solutions and 
comments will be analyzed in the following chapter. 








CHAPTER IV 


CURRENT SOLUTIONS FOR PROBLEMS OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The purpose of this chapter is to reveal and evaluate the 
methods, proposed or actually in use by the groups report- 
ing, for resolving or avoiding conflicts. What is the nature 
and spirit of the human contacts within the organization? 
What educational philosophy is implied? What social at- 
titudes are cultivated? What is the nature of the intel- 
lectual contacts? Are they building strength or weakness 
in subordinates and especially in teachers? Do they foster 
and express coéperative and constructive thinking by all 
or do they reveal dominance by the superior and either re- 
sentment or passive following by the subordinate? Do 
they, to quote from Chapter I, “promote the liberation of 
the intelligence of teachers, increase the purposefulness of 
their work, and add to the respect which administrators, 
supervisors, and teachers have for each other?” 

Chapter III reveals that we start with a handicap, for 
the organization of instructional leadership has been bor- 
rowed from the industrial and military world where the 
principles and purposes are admittedly inconsistent with 
the aims of education. Educational leaders have been tink- 
ering with this unsatisfactory organization; numerous and 
varied have been the efforts to reconstruct the machine. 
One plan has supplanted another. But these leaders have, 
in the main, failed to observe the challenge of Chapter III, 
that is, to construct an organization in which “machinery is 
subordinate to function.” 

Education is concerned in promoting the growth of chil- 
dren, social well-being, and progress. Since the school is 
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an organic whole, this cannot be achieved best in children 
unless each person in the organization is a vital, dynamic, 
self-respecting, growing individual. The test of any edu- 
cational organization is to be found, then, in the quality 
of the human contacts fostered by it. Weakness here is 
crucial, basic. All other strength is merely apparent, super- 
ficial, and relatively insignificant. It is important, there- 
fore, in evaluating instructional leadership, to examine 
closely the quality of the human relations in our present 
organization. 

Possible methods for resolving conflicts. Before proceeding 
to an examination of actual and proposed procedures for 
resolving conflicts, it might be worth while to survey the 
possibilities. Clarke, in his book, The Art of Straight 
Thinking,’ with a significant and challenging sub-title, “A 
Primer of Scientific Method for Social Inquiry,” suggests 
the following possible ways of settling human differences: 

1. By the use of force, as this is expressed in warfare 
and similar forms of coercion. This method, he claims, 
merely aggravates the problem. At times it may seem to 
solve it but, in truth, simply suppresses overt and conspicu- 
ous manifestation of the discontent. 

2. By legislative enactment, a procedure commonly used 
within a country as a supposed method of solving social 
problems. This is, of course, merely a gentler form of 
force. When this is done, authorities often ride roughshod 
over a minority and complacently assume that the prob- 
lem is solved. Clarke holds that “Legal force is futile in 
solving social problems, even when the law is favored by 
majority sentiment. The coercive method of bringing about 
conformity, indeed, usually makes the solution of the prob- 
lem more difficult than it was in the first place. This is 
because of the dispute-created inclination to treat the op- 
ponent as an enemy, with whom there can be no compro- 
mise, rather than as an associate with whom one is to co- 
operate in the task of solving a common problem.” In 

1 Clarke, Edwin L., The Art of Straight Thinking, pp. 364-369. 
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support of his contention the conditions in the United 
States today stand a ready witness. 

3. By debate and decision, a method which serves pri- 
marily to intrench further the preéxisting views of the 
proponents. 

4. By compromise, a method frequently commended. 
Concerning it Clarke states, “This method does indeed pos- 
sess an important element lacked by the others which we 
have discussed. It represents an effort, not to coerce the 
opponent or to ignore his wishes, but to come to agree- 
ment with him. Nevertheless, it lacks one essential to the 
resolution of conflict. It does not bring satisfaction to both 
sides. Everyone knows that it is at best only a temporary 
arrangement, because both sides are discontented.” 

5. By discussion. Here the group, while holding views 
quite dissimilar, are agreed upon one thing—that is, that 
if it is humanly possible, they are going to find a solution 
which will be really acceptable to all. They will, therefore, 
approach the problem in a codperative and not in a pug- 
nacious spirit. They will get all the data before them, can- 
vass all possible solutions, deal with each fairly and im- 
partially in the light of all the interests involved. 

To this list another method might be added, namely, a 
solution based upon an emotional appeal made by or in the 
name of a respected and beloved leader. One sometimes 
finds an organization in which there is complete harmony 
of interest and desire, due to the charming quality of the 
leader. He is worshiped by the group. His slightest wish 
is law. No sacrifice for him is too great. Service is a pleas- 
ure. The minds of the workers never rise above nor stray 
beyond the thought and plan and purpose of the master. 
Here one finds willing, wholehearted harmony, consecration 
to a common purpose, but in it there is no respect for in- 
dividuality, no cultivation of uniqueness, no fostering of 
self-respect, no critical attitude, and little if any growth. 
Some call it loyalty; others might call it intellectual and 
spiritual slavery. 
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Point of view in evaluating procedures. In our study 
of methods advocated and used in settling conflicts in edu- 
cational leadership, we will find all these ways represented 
and several variations of them in addition. Before present- 
ing and discussing these proposed solutions it seems wise 
to set forth the point of view that guides the evaluation. 
Supervisory practice should be judged in the light of ac- 
cepted principles rather than by the application of rules or 
patterns. A principle is flexible. It implies varied appli- 
cation under different conditions. It is the instrument of 
intelligence. As the instrument of intelligence, it is itself 
being continually modified as new experience adds to in- 
sight. In speaking of principles one refers, then, neither to 
a body of set practices nor a list of authoritative statements 
but to general criteria that serve as a guide in the analysis 
and solution of novel and problematic situations. 

Principles are not, however, imposed upon a situation. 
It would be more exact to say that, in part, the principles 
for handling it grow out of the situation itself. Values and 
principles of procedure are inherent in the situation, iLe., 
in the total situation of which the facts before one at any 
time are but a part. While principles are the instruments 
of a functioning intelligence, hence flexible, determined in 
part by the conditions before one, hence non-authoritative, 
yet they are not without weight. They embody the con- 
clusions of man’s previous experience relative to the values 
he holds dear and the means for conserving or achieving 
them. 

There is no intention then, in this chapter, to imply 
that all good practice will be of one kind. Any situation is 
a complex of many elements. Any two situations differ 
somewhat. The “good” for each will be in part unique. 
Therefore, to be an accurate and fair judge of any par- 
ticular supervisory procedure one would need to know the 
total situation. Whether an educational leader has wisely 
sought the codperation of interested minds, whether he too 
early resorted to the use of authority or compromise upon 
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an issue when firmness was best, one cannot say for any 
particular issue. In general, however, situations have much 
in common, enough at least to give preference to guiding 
principles which have become so generally accepted that 
any departure from them needs specific justification. 

Variation in static and in progressive societies. Before 
proceeding to a study of the proposed solutions one might, 
for a moment, raise the previous question. Are conflicts 
necessary? May they even be desirable? As we see it, dif- 
ferences of opinion cannot be avoided. Even under most 
favorable conditions for sharing ideas these differences will 
exist. Partial and different data, differences in environ- 
mental background and inherited dispositions are bound to 
produce different points of view. 

What shall be our attitude toward them? In a static 
society, education sought to destroy these differences, to re- 
duce them to a minimum, or, at best, sought to conserve 
only those that fitted in with the wishes and interests of 
those in control. Education for indoctrination, education 
for social safety, are instances of the gentler means for re- 
moving or avoiding these troublesome differences. In its 
sterner form one finds direct authority and intellectual 
slavery. In the case of equally forceful opponents, the dif- 
ference might end in a compromise. 

On the other hand, a progressive society views these differ- 
ences most favorably. Dewey writes as follows: 


A society based on custom will utilize individual variations only up 
to a limit of conformity with usage; uniformity is the chief ideal 
within each class. A progressive society counts individual variations 
as precious since it finds in them the means of its own growth.? 


The essence of life is growing, becoming. Continuous 
enrichment of life demands continuous change. A point 
of view, a philosophy of life, a set of guiding principles, a 
harmoniously functioning, highly unified organization might 
be an obstacle to growth. While we seek integration as a 


sign and condition of effective growing, the moment it 
2 Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 357. 
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becomes a fixed level it is dangerous. Stress and strain, 
disharmony, disintegration must arise if new growth is 
to be achieved. What we must seek then is a “progres- 
sively reconstructed harmony,” a program of life which, 
because it is grounded on searching and inclusive thought, 
has the quality of stability but, because we are continually 
searching for a finer functioning, is in a state of continuous 
change. Without the latter, harmonious adjustment may, 
because so perfect, be the arch enemy of continued growing. 

Disintegrating forces and disintegrated conditions are 
harmful only when they are of such a nature as to defy 
mastery and solution. Persistent emotional conflicts lead to 
neurotic conditions. Permanently conflicting challenges to 
action make for indecision and ineffectiveness. Permanent 
conflict between the ideal and the possible, between the wish 
and the necessary, leads to bitterness and despair or disin- 
tegrated personality. Conflicts and disturbances are good 
when they are stimuli to possible solution. Achievement 
is the essence of human happiness. Leadership, therefore, 
faces a delicate and subtle problem. Integration is neces- 
sary to fullest life, yet an integration that becomes a fix- 
ture is death. Disintegration is necessary to growing, yet 
as a permanent state is wholly undesirable and as a tem- 
porary condition, unless wisely guarded, may be destructive 
of effectiveness, happiness, and personality itself. 

Todd touches directly upon the point in the following: 


Not big populations but sound, efficient, integrated populations are 
potentially progressive. By integration we do not mean uniformity 
or dead-levelism; the need is rather for the greatest possible variety. 
Hence sound social policy will foster favorable social variations (in- 
cluding a goodly dash of heretics) rather than stereotyped uniformity, 
and distributed rather than concentrated authority 


Effective method for utilizing conflicts. Yet social prog- 
ress is not best served by having these “heretics” or “social 
variants” outside the group, arousing those in control un- 
willingly from their complacency and routine procedure 

® Todd, A. J., Theories of Social Progress, pp. 537-538. 
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by sharp criticism and stinging remarks. Neither are social 
ends best served by an individualistic or laissez faire society. 
Codperation of all, codperative thinking and effort are 
needed, if we would make maximum progress in solving our 
problems and in improving our world. 

How may we secure that codperation which makes for 
effectiveness in action and yet preserves variation in think- 
ing and practice? How may we safeguard individuality, 
insure intellectual integrity, provide new ideas for recon- 
structing our beliefs, plans, and procedures, and yet main- 
tain that degree of harmony necessary to group living and 
group work? 

The answer here would seem to lie in the widespread 
adoption of the democratic spirit and the scientific attitude 
broadly conceived. These two terms are purposely joined. 
At base they are one, for democracy implies “fair dealing 
with all peoples concerned,” while the scientific attitude 
means “fair dealing with all the pertinent facts.” 

In advocating these two concepts as a basis for guiding 
principles for dealing with conflicts, certain precautions and 
explanations are necessary. In the first place, we must 
think of democracy as a quality of all human relations 
rather than as a form of political organization. Dewey ex- 
presses its essence in the term “sharing”’—sharing oppor- 
tunities, sharing advantages, sharing responsibilities and 
hardships. It implies respect for individuality, a tolerant 
and considerate attitude toward honest differences. We 
must, furthermore, think of the democratic spirit as a prin- 
ciple and not as a pattern. One can be animated and guided 
by the desire to consider fairly the best interest of each, 
to give to each the opportunity for self-direction and for 
participation in all decisions affecting them and still, at 
times, be autocratic in decision. The child who would 
play near the edge of a dangerous cliff, the person tempo- 
rarily biased by some emotional disturbance, the novice 
who would decide a difficult matter crucial to his own or 
others’ welfare must be restrained. One must safeguard 
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the larger good. In doing so, however, the person actuated 
by the democratic spirit would seize every opportunity to 
strengthen the weak rather than to use this weakness to his 
personal comfort or advantage. So frequently democracy 
is decried as a principle because it cannot be used effectively 
as a standardized pattern. 

The concept of the scientific attitude is likewise in need 
of clarification. The scientific movement has liberated man 
from bondage to superstition and to accepted beliefs. It has 
set him upon a quest for truth as revealed in the facts of 
life. To achieve this, man has conceived a method of pro- 
cedure, has invented instruments and technique, and has 
visioned an attitude the sum total of which contributes to 
this successful search for truth. 

For reasons quite apparent the concept of the scientific 
attitude and method has been limited. The means and 
instruments have been mistaken for the essence. In order 
that conclusions might be more reliable, the scientist has 
stressed objectivity and the impersonal attitude. For the 
same reason he has invented instruments for measurement. 
To provide additional and more pertinent data, he per- 
forms experiments. In order to render his statement more 
concise and more accurate, he reduces his findings to quanti- 
tative terms and adds the probable error. All of this we 
admire and applaud. But these are means, devices. Back 
of them is the scientific attitude and spirit. It signifies a 
mind that is seeking the truth, one that rules self-interest, 
personal wishes, and preconceived notions out of the pic- 
ture. It means a mind open to new facts, eagerly seeking 
the same, critical ever of his own answer, on guard against 
his own limitations and prejudices, jealous only of the in- 
clusiveness of his data, and the soundness of his conclusions. 

The scientific attitude implies “fair-mindedness” toward 
all facts. Democracy implies fair-mindedness toward all 
human interests. Basically they are one in spirit. More- 
over, the scientific attitude and method understood in its 
fundamental significance is applicable to all problems— 
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physical, economic, social, moral, educational, philosophic. 
It is an attitude, a spirit, as applicable to a consideration 
of a difference in opinion between two people or two groups 
as it is in the laboratory or in the larger field of the exact 
sciences. It is the belief of the committee that in this 
direction alone can one find a procedure for adequately 
solving human differences. If such an attitude governed 
our consideration of differences, conferences would replace 
debates. Each proponent would be a seeker after a larger 
and more inclusive truth rather than after converts to his 
own position, each would be concerned in determining 
“what” is right rather than “who” is right. Compromise 
would be unnecessary, for no intrenched interests would 
need propitiating. The opinions and interests of all would 
be justly and democratically considered as impersonally and 
impartially as a scientist regards his numerous data. This 
scientific attitude and method is indispensable in educa- 
tional leadership and especially in those aspects where hu- 
man contacts are numerous and intimate. We want to 
achieve this quality in children. It is the essence of an 
ever expanding life. To secure it in children, teachers must 
possess it themselves. 

Implications for educational practice and leadership. In 
view of this we have demanded a thinking, growing teacher. 
Under the old dispensation wherein education consisted 
in the transmission of certain knowledge and the fixation 
of certain skills, pattern teaching was more or less effective. 
But modern biology, modern psychology, and our newer 
values in education demand a school more closely related 
to the experiences and purposes of children and to the 
vital social problems of the day. Subject matter should 
be functional to the learner. Method is always recon- 
structed on the spot. It is not something that can be 
determined apart from the situation. The curriculum, in 
fact, is always in the making, created on the spot. 

Two conclusions follow from this: 1. The teacher is her- 
self a major factor in the classroom situation. She is 
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responsible for the educational program where it most 
vitally contacts the child. Every item in it is conditioned 
by her ability and disposition. 2. She, knowing the learn- 
ers in an intimate way, has access to data basic to most of 
the problems that arise. As a consequence, it would seem 
that the teacher should be an ever-present member at the 
conference table. Her contribution is significant. 

In the past, and generally today, in the case of a differ- 
ence of opinion between a teacher and her superiors, the 
teacher’s role has been a minor one at the conference, if 
she is there at all. The authority of the position, the ad- 
ministrative policy, the supposedly more reliable knowledge 
of the supervisor have in the main weighed heavily against 
the judgment and wishes of the teacher. When one thinks 
of the responsibility of the administrator for the success of 
the entire school, a single teacher’s wish seems of slight 
consequence. If one gives much weight to the scientific 
findings in education as a determiner of “good teaching,” 
then the judgment of the teacher has relatively small weight 
in contrast with that of a master-supervisor whose advanced 
study and specialization presumably have acquainted her 
with the authoritative findings of science. On the other 
hand, if we center attention on the emotional and intel- 
lectual development of individual children rather than upon 
the smooth-running of the administrative program, then 
the teacher’s wishes, her self-confidence, her intellectual 
integrity are major and not minor matters. Anything that 
destroys her self-confidence, her poise, her intellectual in- 
tegrity, her peace of mind, or her sense of security is an evil. 
Distrust, fear, intimidation, intellectual enslavement— 
willing or unwilling—on the teacher’s part are bound to 
leave their marks on the child. 

In keeping with the more modern view, supervision is 
to promote teacher growth. Now teacher growth is the re- 
sult of teacher thinking; only by jointly thinking through 
a problematic situation—and this means the absence of au- 
thority, salesmanship, pressure, or predetermined answers 
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—will the teacher grow in depth of understanding, clarity 
of vision, resourcefulness, or independence. Not only must 
the teacher be present at the council table, but she must 
be a respected member and must have freedom in action. 
Consequently, flexibility in the application of any policy 
is necessary. A fixed, uniform, or authoritative program is 
patently ineffective. 

What philosophy of supervision, what principles, what 
procedures are advocated by those in the field in the case of 
conflicts between principal and supervisor, between super- 
visors, or between either of the foregoing and the teacher? 
The quotations will be allowed to speak for themselves, 
with only enough comment to indicate especially signifi- 
cant features. 

(Note.—The data on this point have been gathered from the written responses to the 
several questions within the questionnaire on the ‘Integration of Supervisory Service.” 


Much of the material was found in the responses to the following question (see Appen- 
dix, p. 147). 

Below is described a situation which occasionally arises in the operation of supervisory 
organizations. In the blank space provided, tell how you would attempt the solution 
of the problem. 

A general supervisor in a certain city stressed the pupil activity type school while the 
principal believed in and advised teachers to follow more conservative methods. What 
would you do if you were responsible for the solution of this problem? 


Other responses were found scattered through the report, for in addition to the above 
question each of the four sections of the report, namely: (1) Differences Arising in Rela- 
tionships Involving the Superintendent, (2) Differences Arising in Relationships Involving 
the General Supervisor, (3) Differences Arising in Relationships Involving the Special 
Supervisor, and (4) Differences Arising in Relationships Involving the Principal was fol- 
lowed by these two questions: 


Will you kindly state why you have checked any of the above differences of opinion as 
harmful or not harmful? (Please express yourself fully.) 

What solutions, if any, have you developed for the above problems? 

Written responses here contribute significant data.) 


An analysis of the data revealed the following trends, a 
brief outline of which will serve to orient the reader: 


I. Solutions that imply authority 

. By authority of the superior 

. By allocation of authority 

. By transfer of the dissatisfied person 

. By group decision 

. By influence of personality 

. Reaction of inferior to the exercise of authority by superior 


aon Fr Whe 
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a. Resentment 
b. Unhappy acquiescence 
c. Juggling conditions to keep peace 
d. Contentedly following 
II. Solution by conversion 
1. Quasi-educational procedure 
2. By super-salesmanship 
3. By appeal to loyalty, the need for a common philosophy and 
program 
III. Solution by compromise or agreement 
IV. Solution by the scientific method 
1. By group deliberation 
2. By experimentation 
V. Nature of the solution proposed 
1. As fixed, to be uniformly and exactly followed 
2. As a guiding principle; variations in application expected; 
critical study encouraged 
VI. Attitude toward teacher participation 
1. Teacher overlooked in resolving conflicts 
2. Teacher to be kept ignorant 
3. Teacher accepts and expects such exclusion 
4. Teachers expected to be participants in discussion 
VII. Influence of conflicts upon school work 
1. Stimulating 
2. Harmless 
3. Harmful 


Sotutions THat Impty AuTHORITY 


Frequently and in various ways the spirit of authority 
manifests itself. It is an ancient instrument, ready at 
hand in our present school organization and readily used. 
As an occasional method it may be justified; used fre- 
quently, it reveals the user as militaristic in spirit, undemo- 
cratic in attitude, destructive of the personality of his staff, 
and a millstone in the educational advance of his pupils, his 
community, and society in general. 

Authority of the superior. Democracy means “sharing”— 
sharing in the determination of policies, sharing in deciding 
what values we should seek, sharing in thinking out and 
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devising ways and means, sharing in the critical evaluation 
of outcomes, sharing in the joy of achieving. In a democ- 
racy, how do we justify the spirit typified by the following 
quotations? 


Before stressing any major educational trend, such as that repre- 
sented by the activity school, the general supervisor should enlist the 
help of her superintendent in having a policy pronounced for the 
entire school system—a policy voiced by the superintendent and en- 
dorsed by the Board of Education. These recalcitrant principals should 
be held accountable to the superintendent and Board 


In our city the by-laws of the Board of Education state definitely 
that the principal of the school is the responsible administrative head. 
All educational activities come directly under his responsibility. The 
superintendent therefore gives his orders to the principal, who in 
turn gives them to the teacher. 


As a matter of course, teachers are instructed in the particular 
method advocated by the special supervisor and results of teaching are 
measured by adherence to this method. 


Advise teachers to follow dictates of each supervisor, so that super- 
visor will not be antagonistic. 


I should decide which type of school I favored and then get the 
general supervisors together and discuss the situation. If I could not 
persuade them to agree upon the type of school I wanted, I should 
announce my policy and expect both of them to work with me. 


The superintendent alone should be responsible for determining 
school policies with the approval of the School Board. The special 
subject supervisors should carry them out. 

A general supervisor is one of the commanding officers of the city. 
His wishes and decisions should be respected by those subordinate to 
him. It is his duty to see that the principal understands clearly the 
type of school which the supervisor advocates. J would insist that 
his method be followed so that those in charge of the school were not 
working at cross purposes. 


Allocating authority. Sometimes conflicts are avoided 
by definite allocation of authority. In case a conflict should 
arise under such conditions, a convenient basis for de- 
cision is ready at hand. Of course, neither this nor the 
preceding method actually solves the conflict of opinion as 


“Italics in these quotations are those of the committee. 
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to what is best. They merely insure a common program 
for action. This division of responsibility is secured in 
various ways. Sometimes it is a division of administrative 
authority, as suggested by the following: 


These situations exist, but the authority of the principal settles the 
matter in our city. 

In our city the principal has the authority in his own school. It is 
the duty of the supervisor to recognize this authority. 

The setting-up of a definite supervisory scheme does not permit 
slight differences of opinion to work to a disadvantage. We have the 
line-staff plan and teachers and supervisors are acquainted with it. 
All know their place. 

The superintendent has made very clear to all within the organiza- 
tion just what the duties of each person are. 

The principal has, under the direction of the assistant superin- 
tendent, the final word in his building as to what method is to be 
used. 

Differences of opinion cannot be avoided. As the principal is held 
responsible for the administration of the school on approved plans, 
so are the teachers held responsible for carrying out the wishes of 
the principal or asking for a change of school. 


Sometimes this division of responsibility applies to the 
supervisory field or level: 


Supervisors do not work with the same group of teachers as other 
special supervisors do. 

The difference in belief of superintendent and special supervisor has 
never in my opinion been harmful because of the specialized nature 
of the subject. The superintendent leaves the problem to the super- 
visor. 

Little conflict is found here because the special work is cared for 
at the special teacher’s time and by use of whatever method she 
prescribes. 

Conflict is not harmful where special supervisor, principal and 
teacher follow their own connections. 

The special supervisor is entirely responsible for her subjects in the 
schools in which she supervises. 

The special supervisor is careful to stay within her own territory. 

Music teachers should select all the songs. The principal never 
interferes with methods used in the classroom in special subjects. 
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By transferring the dissatisfied person. In a complex sys- 
tem, another solution is possible. Transfer to another posi- 
tion may be used as a way of smoothing the troubled waters. 
A superintendent or supervisor may feel sorry for the re- 
strictions some adventurous spirit has to endure at the 
hands of an inflexible superior who adheres to a different, 
perhaps conventional, concept of education. Or he may 
fear that the “glow” of a local difference between two inde- 
pendent, adamant, and aggressive minds may enkindle the 
entire staff and community with dire results. In a system 
of any size frequently a more sympathetic environment 
may be found, the problem solved, nobody hurt, but often 
at the sacrifice of any professional growth. Among such 
responses are the following: 


The principal is in charge of the school, and if definite instructions 
are received from the principal, J suppose the duty of the teacher is 
to follow them. Since I believe in the pupil-activity type of school, 
I should present my reason for agreeing with the supervisor, and if 
no harmonious agreement could be reached, I should ask for a 
transfer. 

If no other solution were available, I should transfer the teacher 
to a school where her methods would be met with more sympathetic 
consideration. She could find no happiness in the other atmosphere. 

Personally, I feel that the superintendent is responsible for the 
general policy of the school system and that all supervisors should get 
under him in furthering such policies. If any such vital differences of 
opinion existed between my superintendent and myself, and no com- 
promise could be effected and no understanding of the other’s point 
of view brought about, I should sever my connection with that system. 

The general supervisor, therefore, should encourage the teacher to 
follow the type of teaching believed in by the principal until such 
time as the general supervisor can influence a change of thinking on 
the part of the principal. If any teacher has very strong convictions 
against the more conservative methods, a transfer of the teacher to 
a building sympathetic toward the pupil-activity type is always 
possible. 

Transfer the teacher to a principal with similar methods or one 
who has a sympathetic attitude toward this method. 

If I were the supervisor, I believe I would attempt to sell the idea 
to the principal. If that were impossible, and I felt convinced of the 
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soundness of my policy, as a last resort J would ask that the principal 
be changed. One head is necessary. 


By group decision. Another technique for resolving con- 
flicts is that of majority vote. While the vote of the ma- 
jority has a more democratic aspect than individual 
dictation, yet without the presence of frank, unbiased dis- 
cussion it gives but little assurance of a sound solution. 
The conflict is only temporarily quieted. Too frequently 
this technique is accompanied by debate, persuasion, and 
the gentler forms of coercion. Conflicting solutions are 
offered. The group must choose one or the other rather 
than construct a new plan that embodies the best elements 
of both. The following quotations serve to illustrate the 
point: 

Again differences of opinion may exist but positiveness in practice 
must be followed. Any time the group can be convinced by the 
minority, practice is changed. 

I should say that the matter should be settled by each case accord- 
ing to conditions in each school. I think it not wise to coerce a 
teacher into changes in methods, which can generally be done by 
faculty group decisions which he is pledged to follow. 

The superintendent, principal, and supervisor meet on alternate 
weeks and discuss such problems. The minority agree to abide by the 
majority decision. 

We each know the other, and respect the right of the majority rule 
to an unusual degree. 

I should conduct discussions on the subject, and insist that all carry 
through the policy which seems best to the majority. 

I would handle the matter through regular professional conferences 
with supervisor and principals. Presenting problems for group con- 
sideration would enable these two to place their cases before the 
supervisory group in an inconspicuous manner. Group pressure usu- 
ally lines up dissenters. 


By influence of personality. In an early part of this 
chapter, reference was made to procedure based upon the 
dynamic influence of a beloved leader. This is on the sur- 
face a positive method. By sheer force of personality har- 
mony is quite permanently assured. The members of the 
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staff are happy, eager to serve, to achieve, but always at 
the will and direction of the master. A spirit of willing 
followership prevails throughout but maximum progress, 
which comes only from the free and fearless exchange of 
ideas between independent liberated minds, is lost. The 
following typify this condition: 


The superintendent has definite opinions on these matters and they 
are respected by the supervisory force. 


Because of the consistency with which I have said that a difference 
does not exist, one would think that in our city we have died and 
gone to heaven. Such is not the case. Our situation is unique. The 
system is the outgrowth of one man’s ideas. 


There are, of course, differences of opinion in our city. We are 
extremely fortunate, however, in having a superintendent so respected, 
so revered and loved that the entire force wish to please. Any diffi- 
culties arising are quickly straightened out if an appeal is made to him. 


Reaction of inferior. The theory and practice of au- 
thority on the leader’s part is reflected in the proposed so- 
lutions and reactions of supervisors, principals, and teachers. 
Sometimes this authoritative procedure stirs resentment 
and conflict, or at least unhappy acquiescence. Sometimes 
it necessitates juggling and deceit on the part of the teacher 
in order that she may follow the lead of her own best judg- 
ment. Many have been educated into contented unques- 
tioning following, while some insist that the responsibility 
for thinking and decision lies with the leaders. 


1. Resentment and potential conflict. 
There is a feeling among teachers that their viewpoints must be 
suppressed because of the higher authority of the principals. 
The individual may get around the principal without open conflict. 
The only solution that I have found to the above problem is to be 
sure that you are right and then fight. 


2. Unhappy acquiescence. 
Being a teacher, I would have to do as the principal desires. 
This is a rather difficult situation. If I were the principal, I am 


sure I should attempt to carry out a superior officer’s policy, or, if 
that were impossible, I should be obliged to move on. 
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In case of conflict I would meet with the supervisor and principal 
and try to bring about some agreement. If such agreement proved 
impossible, and I agreed with the supervisor, I would ask the prin- 
cipal to consent to my conducting an experiment along the lines of 
my interest in one of my classes. If the principal refused, I would 
feel obliged to conduct my classes as he wished. 


. Juggling conditions to keep peace and self-respect. Sometimes, when 


there is a conflict between leaders, or between a superior and a 
teacher with ideas of her own, the “loyal” teacher finds it difficult 
but she is willing to try. 

Whether the above problems are harmful or not depends almost 
entirely upon the individuals concerned. In the main, I feel they are 
not harmful. It is certainly within the ability of the versatile teacher 
to carry out ideas of the principal almost to the letter and yet infuse 
a happy atmosphere of individuality. 

I would follow in general the ideas of my principal, to whom I 
feel I am directly responsible, but would endeavor to include in some 
way some of the suggestions of the general supervisor. 

I believe that in order to be a real success an individual must be- 
lieve in what he is doing. If I were confronted with this problem, I 
would seriously think through the two methods and decide on the one 
I think the most desirable. I would then teach that way and incor- 
porate enough of the other approach to please the other party. If 
we have to work with people, it is best to get along with them. 

Try to do as the principal desires, but use my own methods just 
as far as they can be used without open combat. 


. Contentedly following. 


I should follow the advice of my principal. 


My reason for checking the conflict as having no harmful effect is 
that the teachers are willing to conform to the preferences of the 
supervisor. 

I believe a principal has the authority to guide and direct the 
methods used in his district. It is primarily his problem. As a loyal 
teacher, I should consult him in such an emergency and abide by his 
instructions. 

In this case the supervisors do exactly as the building principal 
requests. They are glad to codperate in following each principal’s 
method. Teachers do the same. Teachers conform to the methods 
suggested by the supervisor. 


At this point one may well raise a few challenging ques- 
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tions. From the above reactions of inferiors, which re- 
actions are but typical of many, what degree of happiness in 
work, how much intellectual integrity and self-respect, how 
much dynamic thinking is our authoritative leadership 
securing in those whose personal growth and _ service 
to children is intrusted to the care of these self-same 
leaders? 


SoLUTION By CONVERSION 


In some instances, as when an inferior is dealing with a 
superior, or an equal with an equal, authority is lacking. 
Sometimes even one who may use it realizes the emptiness 
of a victory so won. What other way remains? One may, 
of course, by argument or persuasion win or convert the 
other to his own point of view. It should be noted that in 
such instances it is usually assumed that the one who seeks 
to convert the other is certain he is right. He feels it his 
duty to bring the other to “see the light.” 

Quasi-educational procedure. In the returns from the 
questionnaire, such an attitude is frequently taken. Some- 
times the word “educate” is used, but this is always a one- 
sided process rather than a reciprocal relation. Note the 
following quotations: 


Never, or very seldom, force a conformation, but educate through 
conferences, faculty meetings, and examples of other successful 
teachers. 

If I am not able to put across definite suggestions, I try to change 
my approach, or to educate the principal and teacher through a dif- 
ferent method of working out plans. 

In the final analysis it would seem that upon the supervisor’s ability 
to create a favorable attitude on the part of the principals and 
teachers rests her chance of putting across her special work. 

I would try to get the principal to see the vision of the general 
supervisor. The principal should direct the policies of his school. 
The supervisor’s first task is to “sell” the principal. 

I would try to convert the principal to the more modern point of 
view, mainly by suggested readings. 

I should do as the principal wished, but try to convert him. 
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The supervisor’s first task is to convert the principal. No new 
method can be introduced if the principals are not in sympathy 
with it. 

The idea of “selling” the preferred idea or of converting 
the unbeliever is very frequently found in connection with 
the introduction of progressive practice or the activity 
school program. Two reasons for the frequency of such re- 
lationship may be discerned. Those interested in the pro- 
gressive school practice are imbued with a missionary spirit. 
Moreover, it is the outstanding forward step in modern edu- 
cation. It is competing with hallowed conventions and in- 
trenched interests. This spirit is exemplified in the 
following: 


Arrange for visitations by both principals and individual teachers of 
worthwhile pupil-activity schools. Have speakers of note who favor 
pupil-activity type of school visit and speak before the groups whom 
you wish to interest. Interesting literature pertaining to the subject 
could be given them. In short, “sell” the project to them by good 
advertising. 

I would attempt to familiarize the principal with the value of the 
pupil-activity type. I would make use of individual and group con- 
ferences, recommend certain. professional literature, and so forth that 
would help to give the desired point of view. 

Try to prove by practice that the activity type school will develop 
the best type of citizens. 

Work toward a compromise. Suggest to teachers that they work 
for pupil-activity and individual response along the principal’s way 
and show results, thus aiming to convert the principal to the progres- 
sive type of work. 

Continuously stress with the principal the validity of the philosophy 
of education upon which the activity program rests. 

If I were the superintendent, through group study I would educate 
my staff to see the possibilities in and significance of the philosophy 
underlying progressive education, provided I believed in it myself. 

Conversion to rather than coercion in the use of progressive prac- 
tices. Growth through evolution rather than revolution. 

Try to interest and convince the principal that the more progres- 
sive methods are best through visits to activity schools. Through a 
testing program, prove that children may have a broader, richer 
knowledge in the activity type of school. 
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By super-salesmanship. Sometimes it takes a heavy hand 
to accomplish this conversion but no effort, sound or un- 
sound, should be spared. 


Put on a definite program sufficient to convince all. Use certain 
key teachers to demonstrate the effectiveness of the new program so 
that there is no question which is better. Show up the unconvinced 
with positive proof. 

This whole problem is based on the care with which a superintend- 
ent or supervisor plans his change of policy. It is up to the adminis- 
trator to secure definite agreement, combat the influence of objectors 
by positive proof, and be able to demonstrate objectively the success 
of his proposals in actual practice. We use every device from meet- 
ings to exhibits and specially prepared laboratories to demonstrate 
the program and aid the teacher. The troubles mentioned here have 
seldom bothered us. We try to leave no loopholes when proposals 
are suggested. 

Have the supervisor pick out a good activity teacher on the faculty 
of that school and ask the principal if the supervisor might try an 
experiment in his school. If the principal refuses, drop him; if he 
accedes, then have the supervisor plan carefully the outcome to con- 
vince the principal that the activity program gives the things he 
desires. 

Teachers are told what to do and checked to see that they do it. 
In every case teachers are shown that the thing they are asked to do 
is better than that with which they have been working. 


By appeal for loyalty and a common philosophy. Much 
has been written about loyalty to the administration, loyalty 
to one’s superior. Lack of agreement with and support 
of the administration has been held just cause for dismissal. 
Carping and thoughtless criticism, gossiping upon delicate 
professional matters, a stubborn refusal to face differences 
with an open mind are inexcusable in teachers or anyone 
else. In many instances, however, these are products of 
autocracy among our leaders. In place of loyalty on the 
part of teachers to administrative leadership, we must have 
throughout our system respect for personality, loyalty to 
intellectual integrity, loyalty to open-mindedness and rigor- 
ous thinking, primary loyalty to the conditions that make 
for effective child education and social progress. In the 
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following instance a “common philosophy” is desired, but 
it is the principal’s “philosophy” that is to be common. 
This is to be sold to the teacher. 


Principal must sell his idea to the teacher and show her the im- 
portance of a common philosophy upon building morale. 


SOLUTION BY COMPROMISE OR AGREEMENT 


Very frequently, in the replies, the difference of opinion 
was to be solved by discovering a basis of agreement. Some- 
times this meant a compromise, a middle ground, a solution 
reached by some concession on each side. The conflict need 
not lead to a searching study of the differences to find 
what is best in the light of sound principles or available 
evidence. The problem is solved when the plan or prac- 
tice is “agreeable to both.” While “agreeable” may mean 
“supported by sound evidence,” it might also mean merely 
“meets with my personal approval.” 


Have a conference and arrive at a course of procedure agreeable 
to both. 

Get the two together and thoroughly discuss the situation, and 
agree upon the program to be followed; then see that both live up 
to the agreement. 

Suggest that general supervisor and the principal work together. 
Talk over the differences and try to compromise. 

In the above case I would attempt to get the supervisor and the 
principal together, pointing out that it is necessary in all codperative 
endeavor for both parties to give and take. 

Have a conference with both supervisor and principal present, and 
maybe a teacher and the superintendent, and after a general discussion, 
try to reach a compromise. 

Of course, the teacher should respect the methods of both the gen- 
eral supervisor and principal, so J would suggest that they com- 
promise, the principal becoming less conservative and the supervisor 
more so. 


SOLUTION BY THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


As was noted earlier, solution by compromise is an im- 
provement over legal or intellectual coercion. It repre- 
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sents an effort not to coerce or ignore different points of 
view but to find some basis of agreement. It represents at 
best, however, only a partial solution, a temporary arrange- 
ment, or, in some instances, a drawn battle. 

In politics and business this is a frequent type of solution; 
in science, never. Why? In politics and business selfish 
groups are seeking personal ends. To achieve them they 
must often combine with other similarly selfish interests. 
In such codperation each yields only where it must and will 
continue the alliance only so long as it is to its advantage. 
Science has no vested interests to defend; even the most 
cherished belief will go when it ceases to square with the 
facts. In such a situation compromise is unnecessary and 
unknown. 

It is the contention of this committee that the spirit of 
scientific inquiry should dominate and guide all conferences 
and discussions of human differences. That this is deemed 
possible is evidenced by the writings of many leading think- 
ers. Can we hope to achieve it as a method for investigat- 
ing and settling our human differences? 

In this connection it should be noted again that the sci- 
entific attitude and method are not limited to problems and 
procedures employing instruments of measurement and ex- 
act experimentation. Some questions may thus be ade- 
quately decided; others cannot. In deciding questions of 
direction or preferred values, pertinent data should be 
used; but data alone, in the usual sense, are seldom suf- 
ficient. However, even in considering questions of value 
where data are impossible, one may still exhibit the scien- 
tific attitude and practice the method of science which in 
essence, and apart from its refining techniques, is the 
method of rigorous and exact thinking. 

Solving a problem by group deliberation and experimenta- 
tion. While there were many advocating the procedures 
previously enumerated, the large number who advocate 
group discussions, the pooling of experience, research in 
literature, and experimental testing is distinctly satisfying. 
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From all parts of the country and in various ways one finds 
this procedure advocated and practiced. Some emphasize 
group discussion, some, experimentation, and some, both. 
Some are not content to solve the individual problems sep- 
arately but would search for a fundamental philosophy and 
secure thereby consistency in detailed practice. The follow- 
ing are illustrative and challenging. 


Effort has been made to set up a controlled experiment situation 
when a sharp difference of opinion between supervisor and teacher 
arises as to the method, in order that decision may be based upon 
something other than mere authority on the one hand or mere opinion 
on the other. Experimental method carries with it an objective and 
impersonal attitude which in itself helps to clear a situation. 

This difference might be met by group faculty study of the methods 
in question, followed by a controlled experiment to prove the efficacy 
of the one method over the other in case such has not already been 
proved. 

In a discussion of the situation with my principal, I would ask to 
be permitted to carry on the pupil-activity type in a certain subject, 
while following the more conservative method in others. Where there 
are two grades of the same level, the pupil-activity type might be 
carried through in one grade. Such an experiment might be considered 
a basis of judgment. 

The supervisor does not impose her method without giving the 
teacher an opportunity to experiment with it. Open-mindedness and 
conferences usually solve the differences of opinion. 

If I were responsible for the solution of the problem, I would have 
all the principals and supervisors in the city study intensively both 
methods of teaching. In group meeting I would have discussion. After 
a definite period of study, the disagreeing principals and supervisors 
should be able to reach an agreement on methods best for the pupils. 

I would suggest that the principal allow progressive methods to be 
given a trial in moderation; the results could be checked and the 
efficacy of the pupil-activity type could then be proved or disproved. 

Educational questions are by no means closed. This is being recog- 
nized more and more by all of our school administrators in this city. 
We are permitting new schemes of class organization and new ways 
and means of using class materials. I am sure that I am stating a 
fact when I say we would not have permitted so much experimenta- 
tion even five years ago. With such attitudes it is difficult to have 
a problem of settling differences. 
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Carefully select books and articles giving the latest and most 
authoritative educational procedure. Place these in the hands of the 
principal and supervisor. A conference with them would follow. The 
problem would be freely discussed in order to prove whether or not 
it has value. The most progressive of the teachers would be allowed 
to try the activity program. The result should determine his ultimate 
decision. 

Practice should grow out of philosophy. Stress philosophy as a 
basis for practice. Democratic procedure is used in determining 
method and school practice. Participation by everyone in all proce- 
dures affecting philosophy and practice is sought. 

I would suggest that the general supervisor and principal confer 
together and approach the solution by making a thorough study of 
the child, his nature and growth, and not by discussing methods. If 
they would do this, they would undoubtedly find a common basis on 
which to proceed. 

First, I try to make clear to my teachers the principles on which 
our methods are based. Second, J welcome the scientific attitude to- 
ward the whole problem. If the results are not what we desire, we 
immediately try others, provided they are based on sound principles. 
With me it is not my problem, but ours. I welcome suggestions and 
criticisms from the teachers in the department. 

In this system integration is the result of a carefully planned pro- 
fessional program and we all hold together. Differences are not 
allowed to reach a point where they are harmful because of a com- 
mon understanding of where we are going and how we are to get 
there. 


NATURE OF THE SOLUTION PROPOSED 


Not only is the method for reaching a decision important 
for education but significant also is the attitude taken to- 
ward the decision, once reached. Uniformity in practice at 
one time was the administrative ideal. It was convenient, 
satisfying. Science in education, too, has tended to foster 
uniformity in method wherever research could marshal suf- 
ficient data. Still other serious scientists and educational 
thinkers advocate a flexible curriculum, school organization 
and method. They advocate a thinking teacher free to 
modify and adapt procedures to the educational profit of 
unique and ever changing children. 
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Solutions as fixed, to be uniformly and exactly followed. 
While the idea of uniformity in practice and strict ad- 
herence to superintendent or group decision is now seriously 
questioned by thinking educators, yet the spirit still pre- 
vails in the schools and its practice is frequently found. 
This spirit is expressed in the following: 

No institution can do its best work when the opinions of those in 
authority clash. When a policy is decided upon, it remains and all 
conform. A definite statement of objectives and procedures published 
and given to all keeps them in line regardless of differences of opinion. 


After the supervisor has found the approved method, or has had 
it pointed out to him, it becomes his duty to see that each teacher fol- 
lows it to the best of her ability. 


I think the method should be decided by a regular group of experi- 
enced teachers. If this is the case, I think the teachers should conform 
to it. 

To do well a school must have a good strong program and be re- 
quired to follow it closely. 


Principals and teachers should have faculty discussion of these and 
other issues and come to a group decision on them. They should adopt 
a mutual program worded in a form approved by all. All showd 
conform. 


Get the two together and thoroughly discuss the situation and agree 
upon the program to be followed. Then see that both live up to the 
agreement. 


After discussion of the subject, I would insist that all carry through 
that policy which seems best to the majority. 

Solutions as guiding principles. As was stated in the 
early pages of this chapter, no single practice is good for all 
conditions. In some instances strict uniformity in practice 
may be wise. There are times when directions should be 
followed explicitly. There are also times to be guided by 
one’s own intelligence. That the school has been unneces- 
sarily mechanized, all will admit. The following quotations 
exhibit a wholesome trend: 

Broad policies are defined within a field. Principal and teachers 
can exercise all the initiative they wish. 


Teacher given freedom in practice. The spirit of the law, but not 
the letter, is followed. 
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We have a very fine codperation between the supervisor and the 
teachers and though some hold different opinions, they would not 
become antagonistic. We cannot hope to have dead uniformity. 

I believe teachers should be given an opportunity to try new 
methods and report upon results, for no one knows the child’s reac- 
tion better than the classroom teacher who deals with him constantly. 

We encourage initiative on the part of principal, supervisor, and 
teachers; occasionally we have special supervisors with strong views 
somewhat in conflict with the views of the principal. These conflicts 
do not get to a harmful stage. If results justify the principal, his ideas 
prevail. If results justify the special supervisor, his ideas prevail. 
Teachers are given a chance to show results. They are encouraged to 
think. There can be diversity of opinion with unity of action on the 
part of the system as a whole. 

We desire intelligent teachers, that is, teachers who use methods 
that they are convinced are psychologically sound. The supervisor 
asks the courtesy or privilege of challenging any method in use, and 
at the same time grants the right, really encourages the teacher to 
challenge any suggestion the supervisor makes. The relationship be- 
tween supervisor and teacher is one of equality in the right to think 
and evaluate. The supervisor is no longer the autocrat who dictates 
to teachers, but she is the friendly counsellor who respects the indi- 
viduality of her teachers and who seeks to learn from them as from 
other sources the very best ways of working with children. 


ArritupE Towarp TEACHER PARTICIPATION 


From the classification of conflicts as to location, we find 
that the largest number of conflicts center about the class- 
room practice. The teacher is a factor in the majority of 
the difficulties. Is she a party to the conference, to the 
solution? She is the one to carry out a policy or practice, 
once determined. Her insight, her attitude toward it will 
condition its success. Moreover, it must be used in the 
classroom, some aspects of which she knows better than 
anybody else. Is she given an opportunity to bring these 
data to the council table? It would seem short-sighted in- 
deed to exclude her, especially when we remember, in addi- 
tion, that the basic function of supervision and instructional 
leadership is teacher growth. 

Teacher overlooked in solving conflicts. In spite of the 
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basic significance of teacher participation, the majority of 
the group reporting assume that these differences of opinions 
are problems for the leaders to decide: 


In my particular school the principal’s advice should be followed 
by teachers. If such problem of conflict occurred, a conference be- 
tween principal and supervisor should result in a satisfactory solution. 
If not, a conference with superintendent would result in the method 
to be followed. 

Supply the general supervisor with a few books on the aim of 
education, and then a conference with supervisor, principal, and super- 
intendent will settle the question—if the superintendent is convinced 
which method is to be followed. 

I would call a conference of the principal, the supervisor, and the 
superintendent with the thought that such a conference might dispel 
such misunderstanding. If the conference produced no satisfactory 
results, as superintendent I should feel obliged to determine the 
issue. 

I believe the principal and superintendent should decide between 
absolutely free creative and indirect work, and the half-way between 
procedure, and the basic principle must be definite and accepted. 

I, as supervisor, would not go so fast. I would educate the prin- 
cipal. The two of us would carry forward what we agreed was right. 

When problems arise which affect the entire city, they are discussed 
in the supervisors’ and superintendent’s meetings. If the problems 
pertain to the individual school, the principal talks them over with 
superintendent or assistant superintendent. Supervisors of special 
subjects follow the same procedure. 


Teacher to be kept ignorant. For some, the teacher’s 
presence and knowledge of the conflict is undesirable. 
Leaders should decide it among themselves and present a 
united front. The following illustrate this attitude: 


The two leaders concerned in the conflict should discuss all new 
problems in the light of principles agreed upon. Agree on something 
and present a united front to the teachers. 

I would get the supervisor and principal together and insist that 
they settle upon the same policy and present a united plan to the 
teacher. 

Should not differences between principal and supervisor be decided 
among themselves and the supervisors then take a definite stand with 
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the classroom teacher, who has been instructed whom to follow? This 
seems to me to be an administrative problem and should not be passed 
on to the classroom teacher for argument. She naturally does not 
know what to do when two people over her disagree, especially when 
she does not know which one she is to follow. 

Any differences of opinion on the part of the superintendent and 
members of his staff are thoroughly discussed in the staff meetings 
and a policy agreed upon before the problem meets the teachers. 


Teacher accepts and expects such exclusion. Among the 
teachers are found some who are content to have, in fact 
would even insist that, leaders decide these questions for 
them. They are typical of the college student who wants 
the professor to tell him what to think and believe. 


In cases of conflict a teacher would conform to the belief of the 
principal. The teacher is directly responsible to her principal, and 
even though her ideas should differ, she should adapt herself to his 
standards. The above difference should be settled by the supervisor 
and the principal. 

If I were responsible for the solution of this problem, I would re- 
quest a conference with both the general supervisor and the principal. 
In these conferences I would present the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each method based on actual school experience. J would ask 
them to form a decision as to which methods are better in terms of 
the greatest benefit to all the pupils. J would then abide by their 
decision, and exert every effort to make that method successful. 

I can speak only from the viewpoint of the teacher. As a teacher, 
I am part of the school organization, which is directed by the prin- 
cipal, who is employed for that purpose. I must function with the 
organization. If a difference of opinion arises between the principal 
and supervisor, the solution rests with them. 


Teachers expected to participate in discussion. In spite 
of the foregoing exhibit, many leaders sense the problem 
in its larger aspects and seek the contribution of the teachers 
to its solution. In the first quotation below, the teacher is 
seen merely as a means of convincing an obdurate prin- 
cipal. In the remaining quotations, her presence is desired 
because of the light she can throw upon the problem itself. 


I would have demonstrations of the activity program to which all 
the principals would be invited, including this conservative principal. 
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These programs would be seen and discussed, the values being brought 
out in the discussion. Teachers of his school would also be invited; 
their interest might be used to influence the principal. 

In one of the special departments in which too much emphasis has 
been placed on results and technique with the result that the cur- 
riculum is not based on pupil interest, the curriculum department has 
urged the supervisor to appoint committees of teachers to study and 
report upon the various phases of the situation. The general super- 
visor has requested the skilled teacher to conduct experimental classes 
in order to discover pupil interest and ability to work out experi- 
mental courses in these subjects, which can be given to other teachers 
to try out. 

I should have a conference with the general supervisor. Then I 
would hope to have a codperative meeting of the supervisor, my 
teachers and myself in order that all should work together for the 
interest of pupils and homes. 

The thoughtful teacher usually recognizes her problems and is glad 
to discuss them with the supervisor in an effort to work out the best 
method for present needs. The needs change as classes change. The 
supervisor—with vision—is glad to know the teacher’s point of view. 
Often a combination of ideas from such a discussion works to the good 
advantage of all concerned. 

Frequently teachers have a better understanding of the best meth- 
ods than principals have; however, principals are so anxious for 
good test results that they sometimes try to force teachers to employ 
certain methods which the principal believes will get quickly certain 
measurable achievements. 

A supervisor cannot know the teacher as the principal does. There- 
fore, all conferences of any great importance should be attended by 
both principal and teacher. This is a situation in which supervisor, 
principal and teacher have a common goal. 

Our teachers have not in the past been drawn into the curriculum 
construction. Time is improving this condition. Still, teachers’ sug- 
gestions are not used. More responsibility should be placed on the 
teacher, their suggestions should be used, and, when used, teachers 
should be made cognizant of such use. 

A close codperation is needed between the teacher and supervisor. 
If teachers understood the problems of the supervisor, they would 
respond in a different spirit. In these days of well-trained teachers, 
the task of teacher and supervisor is a joint undertaking. The super- 
visory staff might well ask themselves if the sum of their demands is 
a reasonable one. Too much pressure on the teacher will defeat the 
most advanced program in mental hygiene. I am convinced that the 
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supervisor and administrator should go back to the classroom every 
few weeks and do some work under the same conditions under which 
the classroom teacher carries on her work. 


I attribute this harmony in a large part to the educational philos- 
ophy of our superintendent and his assistant, their encouragement of 
teacher participation in curriculum making, and their practice of 
clearing up points of difference in interpretation through staff meet- 
ings. 

All of the departments, including pupils, are welcome to offer sug- 
gestions and we refuse to be bound by traditions. A spirit of friend- 
liness exists throughout the system. 


INFLUENCE OF CONFLICTS UPON THE SCHOOL 


Differences of opinion are unavoidable—whether con- 
sidered undesirable or not depends upon one’s purpose. 
Whether they are harmful depends in the main upon the 
way they are handled. If one is mainly concerned in hav- 
ing his own program carried out—and this may be either 
conservative or progressive—he commands loyalty, codpera- 
tion with his ideas, and unquestioned support. In such 
instances questioning, disagreements, and criticisms are al- 
ways an evil. A disagreement among the leaders confuses 
the teachers, cliques are formed, leaders do not present a 
united front to the teachers, the school, or the community. 

On the other hand, not all difference of opinion is wel- 
comed even by him who seeks for the best rather than for 
some predetermined scheme. Valuable and desirable are 
those honest differences of opinion toward which the holder 
takes a scientific attitude, i.e., accepts them as hypotheses 
upon which he eagerly and open-mindedly seeks further 
light. Of them the holder himself is judiciously critical 
and is concerned in securing the criticism of others. Be- 
tween such a one and an equally open-minded leader, “con- 
flict of opinion” does not occur—discussion, yes, but 
friendly, impartial, for both are seeking the truth. It is 
an impersonal quest, not a conflict of personal opinions. 
Only the latter attitude toward any position in education is 
justifiable. Differences of opinion of any other sort or kind 
lead eventually to non-codperation or compromise among 
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equals, dictation from the leader, and either spineless sub- 
mission or hidden resentment between superior and in- 
ferior. 

Stimulating differences of opinion. That differences of 
opinion can be stimulating and frank discussion challeng- 
ing and clarifying, no reader of this book need be told. Ex- 
change of ideas is the basis of growth. Civilization advances 
with facilities for communication. The various ways in 
which a mutual exchange of ideas aids in straight thinking 
and educational progress are set forth in the following: 


Our contacts are stimulating because we do not agree. They are 
helpful because of the progressive attitude of all concerned and I 
cannot help but grow in my work because of the stimulating and in- 
spiring people with whom I am associated. 

There are differences of opinion existing between principal, teacher, 
and supervisor. These differences have merely served to challenge 
thinking. 

From a free difference of opinion and a free discussion, usually a 
better understanding results and a better method is developed, as the 
best thought of each is presented. 

For teacher and supervisor to hold mild difference of opinion is only 
mutually stimulating—not harmful, especially while on a professional 
basis and free from personalities. 

Such a difference is often helpful rather than harmful. The pro- 
gressive open-minded principal is willing to have an able teacher 
experiment with a new method, and together then they can finally 
reject, or accept, or adapt. 

Differences of opinion are helpful to both teacher and principal, if 
one’s points must be guarded and proved occasionally in keeping with 
a balanced and sane supervision. 

We talk it over in our school and try to view the problems from 
all angles. All worthy suggestions are given a trial. Because of this 
spirit, differences of opinion never really become problems. 

This is not harmful because the difference in opinion is adjusted in 
harmonious conference. There is a policy of freedom for initiative, 
creative effort, etc., whenever desired outcomes are apparent or 
promising. 

This is probably not harmful because the supervisor encourages 
initiative, study of teaching problems and discussion as to desirable 
practice and methods. 
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Thinking people differ frequently. Should not education and cul- 
ture preclude harmful effects where such differences exist? Differ- 
ences, I think, are signs of growth. 

I should encourage thinking and experimentation. Jf all agreed on 
every practice, I should feel alarmed. 

Differences stimulate thinking, research, and codperative effort 
which result in modifications which are frequently more practical than 
either the principal’s or the teacher’s methods. The method must 
always be interpreted by the teacher in the light of her own capacities 
and in view of the needs of the class. 


Harmless differences. Willing obedience removes the im- 
mediate ill effects of differences of opinion, renders them 
harmless, but at what price of dynamic teaching? 


My reasons for checking the conflict as harmless is that the teachers 
are willing to conform to the preferences of the supervisor so that no 
disharmony exists. 

Personal differences of opinion, I have found, cause no harm in a 
large city school system. Teachers are accustomed to follow methods 
prescribed by the superintendent and they do so without any appre- 
ciable resistance even though they prefer some other methods. 


Harmful differences. Not all differences are so willingly 
accepted or lightly endured by teachers. The undesirable 
results are many. Some of these disturb administrative 
and supervisory efficiency. Note the following: 


Differences of opinion are harmful because: progress for the system 
is made more slowly than would be possible without them; the child’s 
day is less unified; the teachers are divided and therefore less effec- 
tive. It becomes extremely difficult to plan and execute a supervisory 
program, and different types of objectives are being adopted. 

The situations which lead to antagonisms and friction are harmful. 
The efforts of both supervisor and principal are apt to be nullified 
when such conflicts exist. 


If general and special supervisors voice their differences of opinion, 
it will be difficult for principal and teacher to carry out the instruc- 
tions or program of either. 

Teachers and principal need to agree in order to present a united 
front to the parents. Without this, the parent loses confidence in the 
school. 
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More frequently mentioned, widespread, and varied is 
the disturbance of teacher poise, teacher self-confidence, 
and teaching efficiency. Fear, hypocrisy, antagonism, con- 
fusion, constant worry and discouragement are bred in the 
teaching staff. Initiative, self-confidence, efficiency, enthu- 
siasm, and joy in work are sacrificed. In the following 
statements both leaders and teachers present the picture: 


Forcing of one procedure on the other by edict results in nothing 
but hypocrisy and failure. 

Such differences of opinion retard the effectiveness of school proce- 
dure. Whom shall a teacher believe? Her dilemma is quite real; her 
security depends on pleasing both her superiors. The principal and 
supervisor make her load extremely hard when they disagree. 

Conflicts of opinion are harmful for the following reasons: the 
antagonism that arises prevents each from functioning satisfactorily; 
it puts the classroom teacher in an unfair and difficult position since 
she must follow conflicting directions from two superiors; it results 
in the teacher doing poor work, since she is reluctant to follow the 
method in which she does not believe, and resents the insistence to 
conformity; it destroys much of her initiative and originality. 

Conflicts in point of view would necessarily result in doubt and con- 
fusion in the minds of the corps, which in turn would have a harmful 
effect on instructions and morale. 

Progressive teachers in the building of such a conservative principal 
are between two fires. They believe in the superintendent’s theory 
of learning, yet since they are rated by their principal, they fail to 
oppose his ideas. Such situations do not make for good health on the 
part of the teachers and, as a result, their classroom work is affected. 
Such teachers are not happy and in the long run they suffer. 


Conflicts are harmful because they keep teachers nervous in regard 
to their actual teaching methods and employment. They cause con- 
stant worry on the part of the teacher. A fear of unemployment may 
exist. A teacher who is worried cannot give the best in teaching and 
in the end the child and the taxpayer suffer. Teachers crave more 
academic freedom in order that they may be able to produce the 
greatest amount of good in their classrooms. 

Our progressive teachers have had far more and more recent train- 
ing than our principals. The teachers resent being supervised and 
held back by people in whom they have no confidence. This resent- 
ment is rarely voiced, but has a decided effect on the teachers. They 
feel the conflict and move continually. 
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Conflict results in teacher’s unhappiness with the resulting ineffi- 
ciency due to an effort to satisfy two opposing systems of philosophy 
and procedure. 

In case of conflict the teacher may win if she is a good fighter. 
Otherwise, a good teacher may be so discouraged that she will fail. 

It is harmful in so far that the principal at all times desires to have 
his orders carried out and considers it insubordination when there are 
clashes in the teaching techniques. 

Conflicts interfere with the progress of the pupil; lead to confusion 
and distrust on the part of the teacher. Because they lead to conflict 
and confusion, they ultimately work to the disadvantage of the pupil 
and the school system. 

As a result of conflict teachers have felt their judgment has been 
disregarded and that personality, growth, and development have not 
been sufficiently considered. 

Teacher tension, due to inability to satisfy varying points of view, 
prevents happy and informal atmosphere in which children can ini- 
tiate and develop their own interests in place of domination by 
superiors. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The facts are before us. What conclusions should be 
drawn, what judgment rendered? Before proceeding fur- 
ther in evaluation, it will be well to elaborate and support 
by a few quotations previous statements concerning the 
importance of scientific attitude and method as an educa- 
tional objective and as a procedure for solving human dif- 
ferences. Accepting science in its broader concept, Robinson 
thus writes both of the subject matter and method aspects: 


Science is nothing more nor less than the most accurate, authen- 
ticated information that exists, subject to constant rectification and 
amplification, of man and his world. It is by no means confined to 
stars, chemical forces, rocks, plants and animals, as is often assumed. 
There is a scientific way of looking at ourselves and our thoughts, 
feelings, habits and customs; at their origin and interworkings. 
Science, in short, includes all the careful and critical knowledge we 
have about anything of which we can know something.5 


Fish likewise sees it as inclusive, applicable to all aspects 
of life. Concerning it he says: 
5 Robinson, James H., The Humanizing of Knowledge, p. 57. 
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Their ideals and their methods apply to whatever field you may 
enter—if in the problems that confront you, like Pasteur, you will be 
patient in collecting facts; and, like the great industrial leaders, will 
direct your imagination into worthwhile channels; if, like Kepler, you 
will test and retest cherished beliefs until accuracy results; and, like 
Newton, will hold your judgment in suspense till your conclusions 
agree with your facts; and if through courage of your convictions you 
can learn to profit by adverse criticism, then you can claim posses- 
sion of the scientific method. If, now, you will carry this procedure 
into your daily lives and let it become the symbol of love for truth, of 
service to humanity, of devotion to duty, then will you also possess 
the scientific spirit.® 


Concerning the value of this outlook once achieved to 
the individual and the race, many authorities speak. It is 
the fountain of perennial intellectual youth and the major 
instrument of social progress. 


The person who is truly scientific has his character shaped by his 
thinking. Therefore, the scientific spirit has come to stand for open- 
mindedness, love of truth, absolute honesty, passion for perfection, 
tolerance, humility, impersonality, unselfishness. To be scientific is 
to prolong the period of plasticity and to expand the personality of 
the individual indefinitely. Youthfulness of mind, freedom from the 
slavery of fear, of infinite possibilities of growth and happiness are 
the gifts of scientific thinking to the man on the intellectual side, 
while infinite power and control are the products on the materialistic 
side.” 

Science marks the emancipation of mind from devotion to custom- 
ary purposes—it is the agency of progress in action® 

“., . Can we replace bullets by ballots?”—If an affirmative answer 
is found at all, it will be because the nations of the earth, including 
our own, learn to take a more rational, a more objective, a more 
scientific attitude toward life and all its problems than any of them 
have yet learned to take.® 

The influence of science in this connection lies in the fact that 
scientific thinking produces a state of mind which makes for that ez- 
*Fish, J. P., “Science as a Way of Life,” Bulletin of High Points, XI (May, 1929), 

a Teachers College, ‘‘The Scientific Method.”” Detroit Journal of Education, III 
(February, 1923), 263-265. 
8 Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 261. 


® Millikan, R. A., “Science and Human Affairs.” American Education, XXVII (October, 
1923), 64. 
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pansion and extension of the individual which appears to be the goal 
of civilized society.1° 


Judged in terms of its relative worth, this scientific atti- 
tude is “the pearl of great price.” So significant is it that 
education should seek it deliberately, guard it carefully, and 
value it highly. In many ways leaders state its basic sig- 
nificance. 


The chief end of education seems to me to be the encouragement of 
the scientific attitude of mind and a full and vivid appreciation of the 
inherent obstacles that oppose themselves to its successful culmination 
in the human species.!! 

Of all human ambitions an open mind eagerly expectant of new 
discoveries and ready to remold convictions in the light of added 
knowledge and dispelled ignorances and misapprehensions is the 
noblest, the rarest, and the most difficult to achieve.!? 

One of the tragedies of life is the fact that so many minds close at 
the threshold of what might have become a great adventure. We hear 
a great deal about the individuals who choose the wrong moral direc- 
tion, and the facts are serious enough; but we hear little about those 
who choose the closed in place of the open frame of mind.18 

One of the only two articles that remain in my creed of life is that 
the future of our civilization depends upon the widening spread and 
deepening hold of the scientific habit of mind; and that the problem 
of problems in our education is therefore to discover how to mature 
and make effective this scientific habit. . . .14 

A greater gain to the world than all the growth of scientific knowl- 
edge is the growth of scientific spirit.15 


It seems to the writer that all would, in moments of calm 
deliberation, subscribe to the position represented by these 
quotations. The implications for classroom organization, 
for curriculum content and method, for teaching and for 
instructional leadership are apparent. That this desirable 
spirit is emerging, the data reveal. To a goodly number 
new points of view, exceptions to previous personal beliefs, 


2° Curtis, W. C., Science and Human Affairs, p. 269. 

11 Robinson, J. H., The H' izing of Knowledge, p. 64. 

12 Ibid., p. 61. 

18 Curtis, W. C., Science and Human Affairs, p. 207. 

14 Dewey, John, “Science as Subject Matter and as Method.” Science, XXXI (January, 
1910), 127. 

8 Sedgwick, W. T., and Tyler, H. W., A Short History of Science, p. vi. 
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are not only welcomed but cherished. Where this is true 
open-mindedness prevails, the habit of friendly conference 
and research is established. 

Far more emphatically do the data reveal that in the 
field of instructional leadership the techniques of primitive 
man, of business, cheap politics, and military organizations 
have not been replaced by those of intellectual maturity 
and integrity. 

Legal authority is an ever-ready instrument for securing 
uniformity if not harmony. Intellectual and spiritual 
slavery is expected. The leader’s wishes and decisions should 
be respected by those subordinate to him. “I would insist 
that his method be followed.” The inferior, by inference, 
has no rights. Realms of “special privilege,” minor autocra- 
cies, are blocked off for principal, supervisor, special super- 
visor. But the teacher is merely enslaved the more. She 
has no realm of self-expression and who could blame her 
if, learning from her superiors, she dictated autocratically 
to her pupils. If personal dictation seems too raw and 
crude, perhaps personally dangerous, we may resort to that 
diseased growth upon a most promising plant, democracy, 
ie., the autocracy of the majority. As one man so fittingly 
stated, “Group pressure usually lines up dissenters.” 

Looking in another direction we find personality used to 
secure willing followers, to lull to a state of quiescence the 
challenging curiosity of normal minds. Or we find man’s 
rarest instrument, reason, used not to discover the truth but 
to persuade, indoctrinate, or convert his opponents. “Try 
to convert”; “7'ry to prove by practice”; “Continuously 
stress (not investigate) the validity of your program”; 
“Put on a definite program sufficient to convince all”; 
“Leave no loopholes”; “Plan the outcomes to convince the 
principal’—so the advices run. 

Since the preferences or judgments of the leadership staff 
alone contribute to the solution, the teacher forgotten or 
willfully excluded, one would not expect teacher intelli- 
gence to be trusted in application. As one leader said, 
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“After the supervisor has found the approved method, or 
had it pointed out to him, it is his duty to see that the 
teacher follows it.” 

As a consequence of these non-democratic methods, we 
find a teaching staff intellectually dead or emotionally sick. 
Some refuse to think; some are blissfully content, “willing 
to conform,” “accustomed to follow methods prescribed,” 
while others, disillusioned, suffer in silence or, if courageous, 
do battle for their beliefs. Fear, hypocrisy, antagonism, con- 
fusion, constant worry and discouragement are fostered. 
When will we learn that intimidated and emotionally dis- 
eased teachers cannot develop healthy children with in- 
tellectual and moral courage? 

The answer seems apparent, in fact is at hand. Sound 
theory points the way. Educational leadership in the field 
approves it. Progressive practice demonstrates it as not 
only possible but successful. The problem is clear and 
urgent, the opportunity, challenging. 














CHAPTER V 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The writers of the present yearbook have postulated that 
the guiding principles and the moving spirit of any or- 
ganization must find their justification in the functions 
which the organization proposes to discharge. The nature 
of some of the functions of an educational organization they 
sought to set forth in Chapter I and repeatedly by implica- 
tion in each of the succeeding chapters. The burden of 
that message has been that an educational organization ex- 
ists primarily to promote among teachers and pupils life 
that is more and more meaningful, thoughtful, creative, 
and socially constructive. 


Farru In TEACHERS 


If these qualities are to emerge from school life, the 
conditions of that life must be such as to encourage this 
emergence. The one condition, of course, which is neces- 
sary above all others is freedom—freedom to initiate, free- 
dom to execute, freedom to evaluate. 

It would be a simple thing to provide this particular con- 
dition if all one needed to do was to say, “Be free.” But 
Dewey has very wisely remarked that “Freedom is a con- 
quest, not a gift.” Those seeking freedom must first help 
create the conditions which make freedom possible; freedom 
must itself be an emergent quality in the personal and group 
life of all members of the educational organization. If 
these postulates are valid, the problem becomes: What can 
educational leadership do toward creating conditions that 
make for the achievement of freedom by teachers? 
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First, those of us who are responsible for leadership must 
believe—and act upon the belief—that teachers are capable 
of dealing intelligently with classroom situations. We must 
believe that the most worthwhile growth of teachers comes 
through intelligent adjustment on their part to classroom 
situations. We must encourage them to deal intelligently 
with their problems. It must be admitted that they will 
probably make mistakes and that they will embarrass their 
leaders by ill-considered planning, by faulty evaluation, and 
by over-enthusiastic execution; but there is no other way 
for them to learn to use their intelligence than by using it. 
If they are to become increasingly self-directing and free 
from the need for arbitrary control, they must use whatever 
powers of self-direction they now have. This calls for 
faith on the part of educational leaders—faith in the 
teacher’s intelligence to cope with educational problems. If 
all of us who supervise and who train teachers were to 
proceed whole-heartedly on the principle that liberating 
intelligence, increasing self-respect and mutual confidence, 
and releasing pent-up energies make for maximum growth, 
there would indeed be a renaissance in American education. 

Lacking this faith, however, professional living stagnates 
and proceeds at a foot pace; it becomes meaningless, un- 
critical of values, satisfied with routine solutions, timorous, 
half-hearted, and sterile. And what becomes of our boasted 
efficiency when the very thing for which we lay out our 
money, i.e., the intelligence of teachers, is largely unused 
because we dare not use it? 


BELIEF IN THE VALUE OF SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
AS A Way oF LIVING 


This faith, however, is not just a faith that teachers can 
act intelligently or that they are anxious to use all their 
powers for the good of the child; it is also a faith in the sci- 
entific method as a way of living. It means believing that 
we help a teacher most, not by handing her a ready-made 
solution but by helping her to define her problems, by 
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helping her to solve them through careful collection and 
consideration of all pertinent data (including those which 
the teacher gathers in first-hand contact with children), 
and finally by helping her to evaluate the results of the 
teaching she does on the basis of this thinking. Our super- 
visory task becomes that of helping teachers to live in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the scientific method. 
Many leaders who would not admit any lack of respect 
for teachers are nevertheless neglectful of their supervisory 
responsibilities as just outlined. They are too impatient 
to secure what they call results, and resort to arbitrary 
directions or high-pressure salesmanship, thinking thereby 
to reach a desired goal sooner. Some of this arbitrariness 
and high-pressure salesmanship may even make the pre- 
tense of being done on the basis of science. But it must be 
evident that in some respects such procedure is highly un- 
scientific—it leaves out of account an entire set of data, 
i.e., the teacher’s own ideas and feelings concerning the pro- 
cedure to employ in a teaching situation of which she is 
obviously quite as important a part as the children. 


EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION ESSENTIAL 


Faith in the teacher and in the scientific method as a 
growth-producing way of living is not in and of itself 
enough. Educational leadership must so organize the work 
of teachers, principals, and supervisors that interplay of 
mind is facilitated, initiative is rewarded, and codperation 
is encouraged. Given this faith in the scientific method as 
a way of effective living, especially for those who would 
teach, and given a faith in the ability and disposition of 
teachers to respond to the challenge which such living pre- 
sents, there still remains the problem of how to organize 
our educational activities so that this faith may result in 
teacher initiative and so that other characteristics of the 
good life may emerge. This is, of course, not primarily a 
matter of the form which the organization takes—‘“straight 
line,” “line and staff,” or some other form of organization— 
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but rather of the spirit which animates the organization and 
determines personal relationships. 

When any institution borrows a type of organization 
which business or industry has developed with its selfish, 
grasping, and cruel spirit, there is a very real danger that 
some of the spirit as well as form will be transferred to the 
borrowing institution. Entirely too much of the spirit of 
industry was carried over by the schools with the adoption 
of the straight line type of organization. This scheme of 
organization, devised as it was for the easy transmittal of 
orders from the top down, and based on the principle that 
those at the top plan and those at the bottom execute, was 
not readily adapted to the needs of modern education. A 
modified form which adds a staff organization to the line 
organization is more in harmony with these needs. But 
there is abundant evidence that even in cities employing the 
latter type of organization there prevails too much of the 
spirit of the old line set-up. We have not solved the prob- 
lem by changing the outward form. If the spirit per- 
vading the organization is one that discourages thinking, 
cramps initiative, and blocks codperation, a mere change in 
the organization charts that hang in the superintendent’s 
office will accomplish little. New motives, new faith, new 
ideals must live in those who lead; given these, appropriate 
forms will soon come into existence. 

The committee does not feel that it is incumbent upon 
it out of the whole cloth to propose new types of organiza- 
tion. It has, however, undertaken in a spirit of considerable 
humility to suggest what seem to it to be essential char- 
acteristics of effective instructional organization. It is in 
terms of these characteristics that the committee wishes to 
summarize the thinking represented by the collection, anal- 
ysis, and evaluation of the data of this yearbook. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION 


1. Consciousness of a goal. Without some consciousness 
of the purpose for which it exists, no organization can be 
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effective. The necessity for the widespread existence of this 
consciousness in an organization varies with the nature of 
the goal. If the goal is the production of a machine to 
which any one member’s contribution is the addition of a 
standard unit, the importance of widespread goal-conscious- 
ness is not great. Provided each one knows what his specific 
job is and does it, machines may be turned out at a great 
rate. Such an organization has no real strength, however; 
it disintegrates easily, once leadership is removed. Its mem- 
bers desert when it is no longer to their selfish interest to 
remain. The organization means little or nothing to them 
largely because they fee! no real interest in the goal of the 
organization. An educational unit thus loosely held to- 
gether is doomed to failure. Goal-consciousness in educa- 
tion must be animated with zeal; it can be thus animated 
providing the leadership develops in teachers and super- 
visors and pupils ever clearer concepts of the purpose of the 
group. Once this zeal stirs a group, they become a living 
entity more powerful by far than the sum total of their in- 
dividual selves. 

2. Uniqueness of form. Since no two organizations have 
exactly the same personnel or the same conditions with 
which to cope, it follows that no two organizations can use 
exactly the same pattern. Even such similar groups as two 
football teams follow quite different patterns of member- 
relationships. In fact any one team has a different organi- 
zation, in this sense, for each play. Differences depend 
upon conditions faced and personnel available for dealing 
with these conditions. 

Educational organizations that fail to employ deliberately 
this principle of uniqueness in relation to task and to per- 
sonnel, function in only the most perfunctory way. We find 
an example of this perfunctory functioning in the uncritical 
adoption of a line and staff organization in place of a straight 
line organization. In contrast with this non-functioning 
of line and staff organization, there are effective organiza- 
tions—many of them small—in which the relative merits 
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of straight line and line and staff have not even been dis- 
cussed, but in which there is on the part of the superin- 
tendent, principals, supervisors, and teachers an intimate 
knowledge of the conditions to be faced and of the abilities 
of the respective members. Added to this knowledge is 
professional zeal, self-respect, and mutual confidence. In 
such situations highly effective organizations usually are 
the result. It is true that they are unique, but this is as 
it should be. 

3. Adaptability to changing conditions. An effective or- 
ganization has the capacity, in a marked degree, to adjust 
itself to changing conditions. This demand upon educa- 
tional organizations has caused them to engage in a con- 
tinuous study of conditions and in many school systems has 
resulted in the organization of research departments, some 
of which have rendered distinctive service to their respec- 
tive school systems. Since these research departments are 
organized to facilitate adaptation and to promote a scien- 
tific attitude toward educational problems—two very laud- 
able objectives—one might with justice look to them for 
aid in promoting a spirit of free inquiry and an intelligent 
attack on problems by superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and teachers. It is regrettable, in view of their high 
purpose, that in many instances the research departments 
have had an altogether different effect on the thinking of 
teachers. 

In their anxiety to be scientific, the research departments 
have narrowed their studies to those problems in which the 
data are objective, the treatment impersonal, and the con- 
clusions demonstrable. In education, however, the most 
significant data are not objective; the treatment cannot be 
altogether impersonal, for the problems are personal, i.e., 
the hopes and ambitions and desires of persons are in- 
volved; and the soundness of the convictions on which edu- 
cators act cannot always be demonstrable. In fact it is 
probable that the worth of some of the most important gen- 
eralizations of teachers is not capable of demonstration or 
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proof. The result of this narrowing of the field of study 
has been to raise into a position of seeming importance rela- 
tively trivial matters; and the teacher who, out of convic- 
tion, has remonstrated, has been squelched by the statement 
that she is not scientific. She has been caused to doubt the 
validity or reliability of her own observations, and her 
functioning as an intelligent participant has been seriously 
hampered. 

This narrow conception of research has had a damaging 
effect upon the organization’s capacity to deal effectively 
with changing conditions; for teachers, who often unaided 
must deal with problems in the classroom whenever and 
however they may arise, have had their confidence shat- 
tered. Often this narrow conception of research has drawn 
the organization away from a common-sense consideration 
of the problem into a pseudo-scientific program of measure- 
ment, and thinking has been replaced by a routine perform- 
ance from which trivial and invalid conclusions have been 
drawn. This result does not make for adaptability on the 
part of the organization but rather for crystallization into 
a pseudo-scientific routine. Research departments, if they 
would fulfil their high purpose, must somehow or other 
liberate the intelligence of teachers, enlarge the scope of 
the data on which conclusions are based, increase the self- 
confidence of teachers, and free them for creative effort. 

Educational organizations often fail to meet the need 
for flexibility in the assignment of duties to supervisors. 
The music supervisor must supervise music and nothing 
else. Woe betide her if she ventures to advise with a teacher 
concerning rhythmic activities, for that is physical educa- 
tion; or if she attempts to advise with the teacher concern- 
ing poetry, for that is literature and belongs to the Eng- 
lish supervisor; or if she makes suggestions concerning a 
history play, for that is social science. Unless supervisors 
are so related to each other that most of their activities 
are joint activities, subject compartmentalization persists 
and education suffers. The pity of it is that such restricted 
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assignment is usually made in the interest of what is termed 
efficiency and good organization. 

4. Recognition of sound leadership. In an effective or- 
ganization a premium is placed upon insight and upon in- 
genuity in devising means. Such organization accords to 
those possessing these qualities the réle of leaders. It mat- 
ters not whether those possessing insight and ingenuity are 
the officials or not—-all who have a contribution to make to 
the advancement of the group objective have an opportu- 
nity to be heard. Thus the organization utilizes to the full 
all its potential ability for leadership. 

Officials in an effective organization play a difficult and 
delicate réle. On them falls the responsibility for making 
the organization articulate. On them falls the responsibility 
for formulating policies that shall be an expression of the 
group’s finest aspirations, and of reducing these to a pro- 
gram which the group can understand and effectively put 
into operation. 

The crystallization of group thinking into a definite policy 
requires first of all that officials help the group to sense 
and to define the problems. Then the officials must facili- 
tate the interplay of minds which results in effective group 
thinking.’ Once the problem is defined and a solution pro- 
posed, there comes the assignment of duties—a task which 
requires such knowledge of the capabilities of the various 
members as will insure effective execution. All of these 
activities—the formulation of problems, the working out 
of solutions, the assignment of work—require that the 
official be on a footing of mutual respect and confidence 
with his entire staff. There must be no fear, or thinking 
is inhibited; there must be keen gauging of individual abili- 
ties, or execution falters. 

This is no task for the martinet or the self-centered re- 
cluse. The educational leader must not hesitate to sub- 
merge himself and must be willing to shine in the reflected 


1 Elliott, Harrison 8., The Process of Group Thinking. Hosic, James F., ‘‘The Technic 
of Democratic Leadership.” Bulletin of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, VIII, No. 4 (July, 1929). 
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glory of the members of his organization. Without them he 
can do nothing. It is only through stimulating them to 
thoughtful zealous participation that he succeeds. It is 
only as he makes possible the achievement of freedom, self- 
confidence, and self-respect on the part of those who work 
for him that he can lay any claim to success as an educa- 
tional leader. 

§. Self-evaluation. The effective organization is criti- 
cal of itself. It does not depend on a few individuals at the 
top to do the evaluating any more than it depends on 
them alone to do the planning. It recognizes that its real 
strength lies in a set of standards constantly raised, will- 
ingly accepted by all, and operative in the daily planning 
and execution by individual members. Probably nothing is 
more indicative of effectiveness in organization than the 
presence of this willingness and ability of each member to 
scrutinize critically his own work in the light of the group 
objective. Many practices now current in education mili- 
tate against the emergence of this quality. The supervisory 
rating blank is probably the worst offender. Centrally 
administered tests must bear their share of the blame. The 
procedures tend either to make the teacher uncritically 
complacent or to put her on the defensive. In either case 
she is not encouraged to turn her critical faculties inward 
upon herself or outward upon the organization. To say 
that these devices should stimulate in teachers self-criticism 
and criticism of the organization is begging the question. 
Teachers are human beings and act much the same as other 
people in the presence of that which tends to lull them to 
sleep or which threatens their security. Methods which 
foster unreasoned subservience weaken an organization, for 
they strike at the very source of its strength—the wide- 
awake, thoughtful, self-appraising attitude on the part of 
the individual members. 

6. Increasing heterogeneity as well as increasing homo- 
geneity. “A social organism is like an individual organism 
in these essential traits: that it grows; that while growing 
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it becomes more complex; that while becoming more com- 
plex its parts acquire increasing mutual dependence; that 
its life is immense in length compared with the lives of its 
component units; . . . that in both cases there is increas- 
ing integration accompanied by increasing heterogeneity.”” 
Educational leadership is accustomed to take for granted 
that increased homogeneity is a mark of effective organi- 
zation, but it is only seldom that one finds such educational 
leadership placing an equal value upon increasing hetero- 
geneity. Homogeneity should make for freedom, for as 
members of a group come to know each other better, to 
share common ideals, and to understand their own and 
others’ powers as well as their limitations, they tend to 
work with greater freedom and to use effectively more and 
more of their powers. Nourished by common ideals—se- 
cure in the confidence that others wish them well and re- 
spect them—their own special abilities flower as they would 
not otherwise. Group thinking is thereby enriched and 
the organization’s powers of execution are immeasurably 
increased. 

The above list of characteristics of effective organization 
lays no claim to being exhaustive. Such an analysis would 
require much more space than a single chapter. It is only 
intended to suggest some of the more important qualities 
which, in the opinion of the committee, must be present in 
the professional group activities of educators if intelligence 
is to be liberated and teacher growth is to be realized. 

All existing educational organizations, of course, have 
these qualities in varying degrees. The data of the year- 
book seem to indicate, however, that much needs to be done 
to encourage the development of them in our group life. It 
is the firm conviction of the committee that only as this 
development takes place can instructional leadership be- 
come truly effective and education move forward. 

2Spencer, Herbert, An Autobiography, XI, p. 56. 
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APPENDIX 


I. QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO ONE HUNDRED 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS IN CITIES 
HAVING A POPULATION OF 100,000 OR MORE 


Dear Superintendent: 

A committee of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction of the N. E. A. is engaged in the 
preparation of a yearbook on the Integration of Supervisory 
Service. In order that this yearbook may be as practical 
and helpful as possible, we are eager to secure reports of 
the various types of supervisory organizations in operation 
in our important cities. We are especially eager to secure 
information concerning problems of integration, as well as 
the methods you have found helpful in the solution of the 
several problems. It is unnecessary for us to say that in 
no case will the data you supply be treated in such a way 
as to reflect in any way upon the work of your staff or your 
school system. 

The form has been arranged for ease of checking. A 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed for your conven- 
ience. Your codperation in the preparation of the year- 
book is greatly appreciated. 


CoMMITTEE 
Cuirrorp A. Woopy ELIZABETH HALL 
Frank M. UNpDERWoopD Francis M. Garver 
ErnNeEst O. MELBY OrvILLE G. Bru 
GrorcE D. TayLor RupotpH Linpquist, Chairman 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION 
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5. Number of school buildings housing grades: 


soos One to six; .. 

.... One to eight; ... 

.... One to nine; .. 
6. Supervisory staff. 


. seven to eight; .... 
. seven to nine; .. 
.. seven to twelve; .... 


nine to twelve. 
.. ten to twelve. 


one to twelve. 


Kindly indicate in the following table the number of supervisors of 
each type which you employ. Add any additional titles not listed. 


Do not include special teachers. 





TITLES 


NuMBER Wuo Do 





No 
Teaching * 


Part-time 
Teaching 


Full-time 
Teaching 





Elementary School Principals .......... 


Junior High School Principals 
High School Principals 


General Grade Supervisors 


Assistant Superintendents (Please give 
exact titles) 


Music Supervisors 
Art Supervisors 


Physical Education Supervisors 


Research Workers 


Others (Give titles and number of each) 














* Except for demonstration. 


II. RELATIONSHIPS OF SUPERVISORS 


Check (\/) the items which best describe practice in your system. 
1. Special supervisors (for example, art, music). 
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.... Special supervisors are responsible to the principal when they 
work in a particular building. 
.-.+ Special supervisors direct the work of the principal when they 
work in a particular building. 
..» Special supervisors and principals work independently of one 
another. 
. Special supervisors give orders and suggestions directly to teachers. 
. Special supervisors give orders and suggestions through principal 
only. 
. Special supervisors can give no orders. 
. Special supervisors work in advisory capacity only. 
(Others, name them) 
2. General supervisors* and principals. 
. The supervisory work of principals is directed by the superin- 


tendent. 

. The supervisory work of principals is directed by the general 
supervisor. 

.. The supervisory work of principals is directed by the assistant 
superintendent. 


. General supervisors work under the direction of principals when 
they work in a particular building. 
. General supervisors direct the work of principals when they work 
in a particular building. 
... General supervisor directs the work of special supervisors. 
. General supervisors give suggestions directly to teachers. 
... General supervisors give suggestions through principals only. 
... General supervisor prepares supervisory program. 
(Others, name them) 


Cees Cees eee eee eee EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEH HHH HEE EE EE EH EES 


3. Assistant Superintendent. 
. The work of principals in supervision is directed by the assistant 
superintendent. 
. Assistant superintendent directs the work of all supervisors. 
. Assistant superintendent directs the work of special supervisors. 
. Assistant superintendent makes suggestions directly to teachers. 
. Assistant superintendent makes suggestions through principals and 
supervisors only. 
(Others, name them) 


Cee oe COP eee Hee ESE EEHE HEHEHE HHH HEHE EEE HH HEHEHE EH HHH EEE EE EE EE EOD 


* As here used “general supervisor” means one who supervises the ‘regular’ subjects 
(arithmetic, reading, social studies) in all or several school buildings. 
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4. Superintendent. 

. Superintendent visits classes in order to make suggestions directly 
to teachers. 

. Superintendent visits classes only to be in better position to make 
suggestions to supervisors. 

. Superintendent makes suggestions directly to teachers. 

. Superintendent makes suggestions through principals and super- 
visors only. 
(Others, name them) 


eee Cem e eee eee eee eee eee EEE HEHEHE HEHE EEE EEE HEHEHE HEH HH EH EHH HEHEHE 


eee Cee eee eee EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHE EHH HEHEHE EES 


7. Will you kindly diagram your supervisory organization below, show- 
ing relationships and lines of authority. If you have diagrams of 
your organization merely attach one to this form. 


II. QUESTIONNAIRE SENT TO SUPERINTENDENT, 
TWO SUPERVISORS, TWO PRINCIPALS, AND TWO 
TEACHERS IN THE ONE HUNDRED SCHOOLS 
RECEIVING FIRST QUESTIONNAIRE 


INQUIRY ON INTEGRATION OF SUPERVISORY SERVICE 


To superintendents, supervisors, and teachers: 

A committee of the Department of Supervisors and Di- 
rectors of Instruction of the N. E. A. is engaged in the prepa- 
ration of a yearbook on the Integration of Supervision. 
Your assistance in this project is solicited. 

Supervisory organizations have attained such size and 
complexity that the problem of integrating their activities 
has become serious. We are especially eager to learn the 
extent to which differences of opinion between various 
supervisors result in conflicts, in lack of integration in the 
educational program or in other effects believed to be 
harmful. This form has been arranged in order to secure 
your ‘udgment in regard to various problems of integration. 

It is unnecessary for us to say that in no case will the 
data you supply be treated in such a way as to reflect in 
any way upon the work of your staff or your school system. 
The form has been arranged for ease of checking. A 
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stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed for your conven- 
ience. Your codperation in the preparation of the yearbook 
is greatly appreciated. 


CoMMITTEE 
Currrorp A. Woopy ELIzABETH HALL 
Frank M. UNpERWoopD Francis M. Garver 
Ernest O. MELBY OrvILLE G. Bru 
Grorce D. TayLor RupotpH Linpquist, Chairman 


I. GENERAL INFORMATION 


. Number of years training beyond high school...............ee000: 
. Number of summer sessions attended in the last five years.......... 
. Highest academic degree you hold..........cccccccsccccssccccecs 
. Below is described a situation which occasionally arises in the opera- 
tion of supervisory organizations. In the blank space provided tell 
how you would attempt the solution of the problem. 

A general supervisor in a certain city stressed the pupil-activity 
type school while the principal believed in and advised teachers to 
follow more conservative methods. What would you do if you were 
responsible for the solution of this problem? 


CO COON MD O&O me 


II. MALADJUSTMENTS IN THE OPERATION OF THE ORGANIZATION 
FOR SUPERVISION 


In any organization for supervision there are likely to be differences 
in educational or supervisory viewpoints among the various staff mem- 
bers. Such differences in belief may or may not have a harmful effect 
upon the work of supervisors, principals, teachers, and pupils. 

Below are listed a few illustrative differences in belief. Following each 
item check (\/) in the column (1 or 2) which indicates whether or not 
this difference in belief exists in your school system. For each difference 
in belief which exists in your school system place a check mark (\/) in 
column 3, if in your judgment this difference in belief is harmful in 
effect. If in your judgment it is not harmful, place a check mark (\/) 
in column 4. If you check column 2, do not check 3 or 4. 

At the end of each major section (A, B, C, D) of the form there are 
two questions in italics which we are especially anxious to have you 
answer. A free expression of opinion on the part of supervisory officers 
and teachers in the field will be of great value to the committee. 
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SECTION A 
DIFFERENCES ARISING IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE 
SUPERINTENDENT 
1 2 3 4 

Harm-| Not 
” Does | ful |Harm- 

cxists}| Not | in Its} fulin 

1. Differences between the beliefs of the super- Exist | Effect} Its 
intendent and the general supervisor * Effect 





(1) Superintendent believes supervisor should 
make suggestions to teachers through the 
principal only, while supervisor believes 
she should work directly with teachers, or 
SI i 05:05 ip SR RORAS ees WEEN He RA ow 

(2) Superintendent believes in giving teachers 
much latitude in method and curriculum 
while supervisor believes in holding teach- 
ers to conformity in these matters, or vice 
i SEES SIO NE nat pee ei an el ee, See pear ane 

(3) Superintendent believes in a traditional 
type of school while supervisor believes in 
a “child-centered’’ type of school, or vice 
WN cisco dprmundnoepscaa aban kane saucer c ole edselos seus 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
superintendents and supervisors. Please 
describe.) 


2. Differences in the beliefs of the superintendent 
and the special supervisors (supervisors of 
subjects like music and art). 

(1) Superintendent believes the special super- 
visor should work under the direction of 
principals while special supervisor believes 
she should work directly with teachers, or 
Cee OC en ee ee en (eee 

(2) Superintendent believes appreciation and 
enjoyment in music, for example, are the 
most important objectives, while super- 
visor believes ability in performance is 
most important, or Vice Vers& .......... [eee cleceeecleeeeeeleeeees 

(3) Superintendent believes originality in 
methods of teaching should be permitted, 
while supervisor believes teachers should 
conform to a particular method, or vice 
Te a eee eee ee eee A ee Oe ee eT: ae ae 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
superintendents and special supervisors. 
Please describe.) 

















* As here used “general supervisor’’ means one who supervises the “regular” subjects 
(arithmetic, reading, social studies) in all or several school buildings. 
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. Differences between the beliefs of the superin- 


tendent and those of principals. 


(1) Superintendent believes he should make 
suggestions directly to teachers, while 
principals believe he should make sugges- 
tions through principal only, or vice versa 

(2) Superintendent believes in maintaining 
definite promotion standards, while prin- 
cipals believe such standards should be 
flexible, oF Vice VETER. ........cccccccces 

(3) Superintendent believes tezchers should 
conform to certain methods, while princi- 
pals believe in encouraging originality in 
methods of teaching, or vice versa ...... 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
the superintendent and those of princi- 
pals. Please describe.) 
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1 2 3 4 
Harm-| Not 
Does} ful |Harm- 
Exists} Not | in Its | ful in 
Exist | Effect | Its 
| Effect 

















se eee 





. Will you kindly state why you have checked any of the above dif- 


ferences of opinion as harmful or not harmful? (Please express your- 


self fully.) 


5. What solutions, if any, have you developed for the above problems? 
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SECTION B 
DIFFERENCES ARISING IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE GENERAL 


SUPERVISOR 


1. Differences between the beliefs of general and 


special supervisors. 


(1) General supervisor believes special super- 
visors should work under her direction 
while special supervisor believes she 
should work independently, or vice versa 

(2) General supervisor believes that in music, 
for example, emphasis should be placed 
upon appreciation while special super- 
visor believes in emphasizing ability to 
perform, or vice versa ..........0+++05- 

(3) General supervisor believes in giving 
teachers much freedom in method and 
curriculum, while special supervisor be- 
lieves teachers should conform to a par- 
ticular method, or vice versa .... ; 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
general and special supervisors. Please 
describe.) 


. Differences between the beliefs of general 
supervisors and principals. 


(1) Supervisor believes she should make sug- 
gestions directly to teachers, while prin- 
cipal believes all suggestions to teachers 
should be made through principals, or 
ND IG 5.0 ini: sis is cisaie capsae/eapes 5006.0" 

(2) Supervisor believes in rigid adherence to 
the course of study, while principal be- 
lieves he should be permitted to make 
adaptations to the needs of his own 
school, or vice versa .............2.04-- 

(3) Supervisor believes in emphasizing results 
as measured by tests, while principal be- 
lieves broader outcomes are more impor- 
tant, OF VICO VETOR c0cccccccccccceceess 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
general supervisors and principals. Please 
describe.) 











1 2 3 4 
Harm-| Not 
Does | ful |Harm- 
Exists| Not | in Its| fulin 
Exist | Effect | Its 
Effect 
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1 2 3 4 
Harm-| Not 
Does | ful |Harm- 
’ : Exists} Not | in Its | fulin 
3. Differences between the beliefs of general Exist | Effect} Its 
supervisors and teachers. Effect 





(1) Supervisor believes in one method and 
teacher believes in another ............ 
(2) Supervisor does not believe teacher should 
participate in curriculum construction, 
while teacher believes she should partici- 
DUE, OF GER WONED kinds cence dneece ccs 
(3) Supervisor believes teachers should con- 
form to aparticular method, while teacher 
believes she should have freedom in the 
choice of method, or vice versa .........|....-. 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
general supervisors and teachers. Please 
describe.) 

















4. Will you kindly state why you have checked any of the above dif- 
ferences of opinion as harmful or not harmful? (Please express your- 


self fully.) 


5. What solutions, if any, have you developed for the above problems? 
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SECTION C 


DIFFERENCES ARISING IN RELATIONSHIPS 
SUPERVISOR 


1. Differences between the beliefs of special 


supervisors and principals. 


(1) Special supervisor believes she should 
make suggestions directly to teachers, 
while principal believes all suggestions 
should come through the principal, or vice 
- eee Bae Re ae ee 

(2) Supervisor believes that in music, for ex- 
ample, ability to sing or play is the objec- 
tive to be emphasized, while principal 
believes in stressing appreciation, or vice 
MOOR CEO re rere 

(3) Supervisor believes she should construct 
the course of study for teachers, while 
principal believes teachers should partici- 
pate in course of study construction, or 
WD TN ic Sis cS Wests Palen cis Foie Bhs 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
special supervisors and principals. Please 
describe.) 


. Differences between the beliefs of special 
supervisors and teachers. 


(1) Supervisor believes in one method and 
teacher believes in another ............ 
(2) Supervisor believes teachers should con- 
form to a particular method, while teacher 
believes she should be free to choose 
methods to be used, or vice versa ....... 
(3) Supervisor believes she should construct 
the curriculum for teachers, while teachers 
believe they should participate in prepar- 
ing the curriculum, or vice versa ........ 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
special supervisors and teachers. Please 
describe.) 


INVOLVING THE SPECIAL 





1 2 3 4 





Harm-| Not 
Does | ful |Harm- 
Exists| Not | in Its | fulin 
Exist | Effect} Its 
Effect 








ee Ce es ee 
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. Differences between the beliefs of different 


special supervisors. 


(1) Music supervisor, for example, believes in 
one method while art supervisor believes 
ES PO Ee OT eT ET 

(2) One special supervisor believes in requir- 
ing teachers to conform to a particular 
method while another special supervisor 
believes teachers should have much free- 
GE ENG io os 5 as iieccensnadennens 

(3) One supervisor believes she should make 
suggestions directly to teachers, while an- 
other believes she should make suggestions 
through principal only ................ 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
different special supervisors. Please de- 
scribe.) 
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| 1 


2 


4 





| 


Exists 


| 


By eS | 


Not 
Exist 


| 
3 | 
| Harm- 
| ful 


| in Its 
Effect 





Not 
Harm- 
ful in 











eee eee 











. Will you kindly state why you have checked any of the above dif- 


ferences of opinion as harmful or not harmful? (Please express your- 


self fully.) 


. What solutions, if any, have you developed for the above problem? 
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SECTION D 


DIFFERENCES ARISING IN RELATIONSHIPS INVOLVING THE PRINCIPAL 








Harm-| Not 
Does | ful |Harm- 


Exists| Not | in Its} fuli 
1. Differences between the beliefs of principals mT Exist Effect its 


and teachers. Effect 





(1) Principal believes in one method and 
teacher believes in another ............)..ccccleceecclececccleeeces 
(2) Principal believes in rigid adherence to the 
course of study, while teacher believes in 
making adaptations to pupil needs, or 
See Cae eee 
(3) Principal believes in maintaining rigid 
promotion standards, while teacher be- 
lieves such standards should be flexible, or 
vice versa 


ee es ee ee ee) 


(Other differences between the beliefs of 
principals and teachers. Please describe.) 

















2. Will you Kindly state why you have checked any of the differences of 
opinion as harmful or not harmful? (Please express yourself fully.) 


3. What solutions, if any, have you developed for the above problems? 


SECTION E 


GENERAL CoMMENTS 


It is entirely possible that there are other problems of integration 
which have not been touched upon in the above items. We are very 
eager to have your comments regarding any such problems, especially 
as they apply to your school system. Please express yourself fully. 
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III. CITIES REPLYING TO THE QUESTIONNAIRES 








Crries QUESTIONNAIRES 
1. Allentown, Pennsylvania .................002- I 
Dis PU, COON ooo sin eeiss coca ccciccus peau I 
Be PNG BEIOUBIEE, 5 5 oo c.c6 nines cecencces wasn IT 
&, TAOGGIMEG INOW PRIOR oo 6c. c 6505s ccive vcsnsnce I II 
Bi DIMITAR BIMOIIR 6.6 v0.ccs ccccesnonsncenns I II 
G.. Boston, Massachunetys .... 0... ccccessccscciss I II 
7. Bridgeport, Connecticut ...........esseeeeces I 
De IOI HO WON ic csctecrnicwnaccadacras I IT 
Di ROGER, NOU NOUN ccssis cca sies ccvesanagmads II 
EEE vionviiacnusradeseseneanaenes I 
De NIN RIN cd ciciactvtccasdcetcucanacweceues II 
Pe I pine «hs podedsnedmicceccaWnnues I II 
Doi DIOR, COMCIIIE: 6 g oc cisiccinccdeceesscucticnese I II 
Wi I BONE. ince icc cciwernseciendedaenes I II 
Rip PIU A IOOOEL, 6 5 a scr cc ccievsiscaeccaccnaaes I II 
EG, MOG: SU, SIINOM . ccc rctencs cc cncterreis I 
Re ee CM PO cv cncwsnenssdnssgaencnweuees I II 
Rp He CO NENOEIDD oc. 5 wc cin'ev Sb Keenan wanna cons. I II 
je rer rer eee ee I II 
ic PORE WORM, TIMEIORG «ooo sieving ctsn cen nvmnss II 
ER CII, os nid. c bn a Nie Ko eae qa mane kere I II 
DRE hoc ceenivepaveasssonucesapanen I II 
PVR AUER po chic ie davveddeReetaneeceey I II 
By, SONS CE OW MONROE: cc ci cee nccaene kevin I II 
es IE OR ii aac cicie we dixie ea dneceicreiae Aelmta I II 
Dik MMM PETUIIOEIR. 6 6s con ccconvdecsnccaseeacie II 
Fi. POTMUMUIET, INOW VORM 0.65 6600 c cc cne cine cians I 
DB. THR OGE, APMOIOAD onc cece cticcicncsicetss I II 
Bes. RON ONE, CORD 65 nccscasevecesideunsicn I II 
DU. Leave, GOGO ORG ook. ncin ce ctesciccevicceess I II 
Ul. Don Anweles CORIOPMG, «6.6.0:0656.c60cnescseesen I II 
32. Minneapolis, Minnesota ............+-eeeeeee- I II 
33. Milwaukee, Wisconsin ...........cccecccceees II 
S4, Montelair, NOW Jersey... .. ice ccccccccccces. I II 
SE. Mowmarkt, New Dee ..cccsccccccssccccscccese II 
36. New Bedford, Massachusetts ................- I II 
BT, TRG PORE INOW NOON, co cavc cunsiesesvcssocunes II 
 & fk rer rr er I 
re Me, CONTI 6 55 wc cciecacicurasessewceaes I Il 
40. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma .................+-- I II 
Me, CR IOI. oar vince cv ave retncavesiacices I II 
42: Paterson, New JeGgey «o.oo ccd ccccccccsssene I II 
Gas. PROMO, COMIOTIIE 66. ccccsses danscacecaceues I II 
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Cities QUESTIONNAIRES 
44. Pawtucket, Rhode Island ..................... I II 
nN lig Shao ais c.a Saeed bine acatauss II 
46. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ................... II 
47. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ...................4. I II 
48. Providence, Rhode Island .................... I II 
49. Reading, Pennsylvania .................eeee0- II 
50. Rochester, New York ............cccecccceess I II 
I sivas + v02s cubuspnen penne near I II 
52. Sacramento, California ................22ee00- II 
Db: RW, RAOTIARL «5. «.0°5.0\0.0.0/0.0:5.0.¢.8 ¥ie'e 0.00.0 mee s I II 
BE OR BION, PONIES oo nnn c.nin nc bncincvcwseteso ces I II 
55. San Francisco, California .................... II 
56. Schenectady, New York .................e0005 II 
57. Scranton, Pennsylvania ...............eeeeee- I II 
58. Sentile, WesRIMgton ... 06... .cecccccvcccences I II 
IEE occ iscdnecsicccncnnss I II 
G0. St. Todisy MinpOUTI . wooo ccc ccenevecnscces I II 
ee ee a ree I II 
OD. 0 6 visi cccccscnvseterevens II 
63. St. Paul, Minnesota ...........cccccccessccecs I II 
64. Springfield, Massachusetts ................005- II 
65. San Diego, California ..........cccccceccscees I II 
GG. Syracupe, Now York .....cccccccccccccvsvecses I II 
Og ee NORMED 5 acca 0 ois re wala lolpin saree bln is ala osarsiee Ss II 
i SL UIs vnicccoksxsoncsessevsesny II 
DP EMI. bn iisinicoee wasawcaeulesee eaeees II 
ite ES Oe, a ee erie I 
PEER, cknntcvecescssedenseetvacne I 
EO I II 
73. Winston-Salem, North Carolina ............... I II 























CONSTITUTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS OF 
INSTRUCTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I 


Name.—The name of this organization shall be the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 


Object.—The object of the Department shall be the improve- 
ment of supervision and teaching. 


ArTIcLeE III 


Membership.—Section 1. There shall be two classes of mem- 
bers: active and honorary. 

Section 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the inter- 
ests of the Department and sharing in the results of its work shall 
be eligible to membership and may become a member by paying 
the annual dues, provided his application for membership shall 
have been approved by the Executive Committee of the De- 
partment. All members of the Department must also be mem- 
bers of the National Education Association of the United States. 

Section 3. Active members shall be entitled to vote, to hold 
office, to participate in discussion, and to receive all the publica- 
tions of the Department. 

Section 4. Honorary members shall be entitled to all the 
privileges of active members, with the exception of voting and 
holding office, but shall be exempt from the payment of dues. A 
person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the 
Department at the annual meeting on nomination by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Section 5. The annual dues of active members shall be four 
dollars. 
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ARTICLE IV 


Officers and Directors.—Section 1. The officers of this De- 
partment shall be president, first vice-president, second vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, and executive committee. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall consist of the presi- 
dent, the first vice-president, the second vice-president, the secre- 
tary-treasurer, and three other active members of the Depart- 
ment. 

Section 3. The president and vice-presidents shall serve for a 
term of one year, the secretary-treasurer for three years, and the 
other members of the Executive Committee for three years, one 
to be elected each year. 

Section 4. The Executive Committee shall have active charge 
of the affairs of the Department, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Directors. 

Section 5. The Board of Directors shall constitute the govern- 
ing body of the Department. It shall consist of fifteen members 
at large, whose term of office shall be three years, five to be elected 
each year at the annual meeting in such manner as the by-laws 
of the Department may determine, together with representatives 
of state and district associations of supervisors and directors of 
instruction, as hereinafter provided. 

Section 6. The Board of Directors shall elect from their own 
number the officers of the Department, who shall serve also in 
like capacity as the officers of the Board. The Board shall be the 
custodian of the property of the Department, shall have power to 
make contracts, and shall make an annual financial report to the 
Department. 


ARTICLE V 


Sections.—In order to provide for the special interests of differ- 
ent types or classes of supervisors, the Department shall maintain 
sections and arrange for section meetings. Applications for sec- 
tions shall be made to the Board of Directors and, if approved by 
the Board, shall be submitted by it to the annual meeting for con- 
firmation. Sections may be discontinued in the same way. 


ARTICLE VI 


State and District Associations.—State and district associations 
of supervisors and directors of instruction may elect members of 
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the Board of Directors of the Department to serve for the same 
length of term and with the same duties and privileges as the 
members elected by the Department itself, subject to the follow- 
ing conditions and specifications: (a) The group seeking repre- 
sentation must be certified by the officers of the state education 
association as being a permanent part of that organization. (b) 
Representation shall be on the basis of one member of the Board 
of Directors of the Department for each one hundred members of 
the group to be represented or major fraction thereof. (c) In esti- 
mating such membership for the purpose of representation, only 
persons who are bona fide members of the National Education 
Association, the state education association concerned, and the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction shall be 
counted. (d) Any state may have state-wide representation or 
district representation but not both, and in estimating member- 
ship for representation no person shall be counted twice. (e) Rep- 
resentative members of the Board of Directors shall bear such 
credentials as the by-laws of the Department may determine. 


ArticLe VII 


Meetings.—The Department shall hold two regular meetings 
each year, one in connection with the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the other in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence. Special 
meetings may be called by the Executive Committee. The annual 
meeting for the election of officers, presentation of reports, and 
transaction of any other business requiring official action by the 
Department or by the Board of Directors shall be the regular 
meeting designated for these purposes in the by-laws of the De- 
partment. 


ArTIcLE VIII 


Publications—The Department shall publish a journal and 
such supplements and reports as the Executive Committee may 
direct. 


ArticLe IX 


Amendments.—This constitution may be amended at any an- 
nual meeting for the transaction of official business by a vote of 
two-thirds of the active members present, provided notice of pro- 
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posed amendment has been given in the journal of the Depart- 
ment at least three months previous and provided further that 
nothing in the proposed amendment shall conflict with the Act of 
Incorporation or the by-laws of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE X 


By-Laws.—Details of the activities of the Department shall be 
regulated by the by-laws. These may be amended at any annual 
meeting for the transaction of official business by a majority vote 
of the members present, provided notice has been given three 
months in advance. 


By-Laws 


Annual Meeting—The regular meeting, to be known as the 
annual meeting, for the election of officers and members of the 
Board of Directors and for the transaction of business shall be 
that held in connection with the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, provided that proposals may be made 
and agreed upon at the summer meeting, needing only to be con- 
firmed at the annual meeting. 

Elections.—Unless otherwise ordered by the Department, nomi- 
nations of officers of the Department and members at large of 
the Board of Directors shall be made by a committee chosen by 
the Executive Committee of the Department. 

Quorum.—Twenty-five active members of the Department shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Nine mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors shall constitute a quorum of that 
body. 

Credentials —The credentials of representative members of the 
Board of Directors shall be signed by the president and secretary 
of the state or district organization which they seek to represent, 
and shall be presented to the Executive Committee for approval. 

Committees Standing committees of the Department may be 
appointed by the Executive Committee, which shall have general 
oversight and direction of all such committees. 

Publications.—The publications of the Department shall be in 
charge of the Executive Committee, subject to such general 
policies as the Board of Directors may adopt. All publications 
shall be edited by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Department. 
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Expenditures—The funds of the Department shall be disbursed 
only in accordance with annual budgets adopted by the Board of 
Directors. The Secretary-Treasurer shall receive and disburse 
the funds of the Department and make an annual accounting to 
the Board of Directors under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which shall be responsible for proper auditing of accounts. 

Membership Year—The period of membership of each person 
who joins the Department and pays the annual dues shall be 
twelve calendar months, counting from the first day of the month 
in which the person is accepted as a member. Members shall be 
entitled to receive only those publications of the Department that 
appear within the year for which their annual dues are paid. 








THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 


Officers for 1932-1933 


ECTS PL ey re eee rr ee ErNeEst Horn 
PA NTIS ooo ssis'ns ins edaniswodoiawdeaen ARTHUR DONDINEAU 
SOOOINEE VAD TROMNIODS.... «5.0 0.056.404: inibio'0 is 6 S's 4rmaw wos Juutia L. HAHN 
UECONE TV ORMUTOL «oo 5 osc os cdc css sdesensencecscis James F. Hosic 


Executive Committee 
The Officers of the Department, ex officio 
ELizaBETH HALL J. Cayce Morrison Exuma A. NEAL 


Board of Directors 


W. H. Burton, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 

ArtHuR DonpinzEav, Director of Instruction, Detroit, Mich. 

—o<" R. Duptey, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Mitprep EncutsH, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 

Juuia L. Hawn, Supervising Principal, Third Division, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

ey Hau, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis, 

inn. 

Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, State University of Iowa 

James F. Hosic, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Wiiuram H. Kiwpatricx, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

WortH McC ure, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Jessie McLean, Assistant Superintendent, Training School, Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, 
State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 

Exima A. NEAL, First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Antonio, 
Texas 

HELEN J. Prrer, Supervisor of Grades 4-6, Lynn, Mass. 

LreonarD Power, Associate Superintendent, in charge of Elementary 
Education, Tulsa, Okla. 

I. JEwELL Srmpson, Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Baltimore, Md. 

Mase. E. Simpson, Director of Elementary Grades and Kindergartens, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

FraNKLIn M. Unperwoop, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 


For THE YEAR 1932-1933! 


ALABAMA 


Belser, Birdie, Supervising Critic, Primary 
oe les, State Teachers College, Living- 


Copeland, W. R., Assistant County Super- 
intendent, Room 410, Court House, Birm- 


ingham. 

Dodge, Olive J., Supervisor of Grammar 

es, Barton Academy, Mobile. 

Dunwoody, Mrs. Lenna , Milltown. 

Heard, Mrs. Minnie T., Principal, Junior 
High School, Dothan. 

James, Virginia W., Elementary Super- 
—_ Talladega County Schools, Talla- 
ega. 

Lea, Margaret Primary Supervisor, 
County Board or ‘Education, Birmingham. 

McWhorter, Fleta, Supervisor of Health 
Education, Jefferson County Schools, 
Birmingham. 

Norton, Fannie Mae, Elementary Super- 
visor, Box 812, Tuscaloosa. 

Patrick, Mayme, Lower Elementary Super- 
visor, City Schools, Mobile. 

Shapard, Ann Rural Supervisor, El- 
more Cnenty Schools, Wetumpka. 

Showalter, B. R., Professor of Elementary 
Education “and Supervision, Box 2215, 
u 

Smith, Norma, State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery. 


ARIZONA 


Boyer, Beatrice V., Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Grades, P. O. Box 110, Clark- 
dale. 

Mitchell, A. J., 
Box 1751, 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Nogales. 


ARKANSAS 


Allen, Charles F., Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, School Board Rooms, Little 
Rock. 

Buchanan, Mattie, Principal, 
School, Pine Bluff. 

Carmical, R. C., County Superintendent of 
Schools, P. O. Box 27, Rison. 
ohen, Flora L., Principal and Supervisor 
of Writing and Art, Pulaski Heights 
Grammar School, Little Rock. 


1 Corrected to January 1, 1933. 
educational position of each member. 


Junior High 


Hall, R. C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Little Rock. 

Huckaby, G. T., Principal, Pulaski Heights 
Junior High School, Little Rock. 


Jacobus, C. A., Superintendent, Arkansas 
County, De Witt. 
Latkin, Lena, Elementary Supervisor, 


County Court House, Little Rock. 


o. Mrs. Merlin, Court House, Pine 

Bluff. 

Pahotski, Minnie, Primary Supervisor, 400 
W. 15th St., Fort Smith. 

Root, F. 8., Superintendent of Schools, 
Fayetteville. 


Turner, Winnie Virgil, Elementary Super- 
visor, Mississippi County, Court House, 
Blytheville. 


CALIFORNIA 


Adams, Grace Lucile, 328 No. New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Los Angeles. 

Alboshie, Anita, Assistant Supervisor P. E., 
George Washington Junior High School, 
Vallejo. 

Anderson, Adda, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Administration Building, 7th 
& Locust Sts., Long Beach. 

Anderson, Jessie Blair, Supervisor of 
Health, Elementary Schools, 715 Locust 
Ave., Long Beach. 

Annear, Mrs. Margaret L., Supervisor, P. 
O. Box 1214, Modesto. 

Armstrong, Edna, Director of Art, Ventura 
County, 2401 Channel Drive, Ventura. 
Avery, Touts 2 Director Teacher Train- 
ing and mule "Education, 1025 2nd Ave., 


land. 
Baldwin, Emma, Supervisor of Elementary 
a yt 825 Union St., San Diego. 


Ball, F. A., General Supervisor, Amador 
County, 132 Broadway, Jackson. 
Ball, I. Grace, 1358 Atchison St., Pasa- 


dena. 

Bates, Elizabeth, Assistant 9 a 
365 So. Highland Ave., Los Angeles. 

Boek, Frank J., Supervisor, Boys’ Second- 
ary Schools, 2320 Webster St., Oakland. 

Bomen, Wayne F., Box 455, 403 So. Tama- 
rind St., Compton. 

Breckenfeld, Bertha H., Head Supervisor, 
Primary Manual Arts Division, City 
Schools, Los Angeles. 


In this list an attempt has been made to indicate the 
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CALIFORNIA—( Continued) 


Brems, Edna M., 
School, San Diego. 

Burton, W. H., Professor, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

Cameron, Christina B., Assistant City 
Superintendent, Richmond. 

Cameron, Mrs. Tene C., Director of Rural 
Education, P. O. Box 546, Santa Barbara. 

Carpenter, Estelle, Fairmont Hotel, San 
hen ag age 

Cloud, J., Chief Deputy Superintendent, 
2775 f Fay St., San Francisco. 

Clough, Alice, Secretary, Crozier Interme- 
diate School, Inglewood. 

Coffey, Julia C., 240 Montalvo Ave., San 
Francisco. 

Cole, Arthur, Director of Band and Orches- 
tra, 516 Fairfield Rd., Sacramento. 

Corbet, Arlie B., Rural Supervisor, 10 
Rathburn Way, Santa Cruz. 

Coward, Beulah B., Assistant Supervisor, 
Elementary Science, 320 E. Walnut St., 
Pasadena. 

Creedon, Mrs. Elma M., 732 York S&t., 
Vallejo. 

Croughwell, A. T., Principal, Commodore 
Stockton School, San Francisco. 

Culbertson, Mrs. Mildred K., —— School 
Supervisor, P. O. Box 126, 

Denhardt, Lucile, General "Hessian, 
Court House, Red Bluff. 

Dragomanovich, Francis * General Super- 
visor, Modoc County, Alturas. 

Dunbar, Marion H., Assistant Supervisor, 
Elementary Schools, 295 Dorantes Ave., 
San Francisco. 

Eby, Frances E., Supervisor of Art, Ele- 
mentary Grades, 1449 Wellington St., 
Oakland. 

Ferrell, Mrs. Grace, Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Route 1, Box 102, Colexico. 

Flood, Mrs. Arta’ Bradt, ‘Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Placer County, Auburn. 

i a Largent, Lydia, Special Supervisor 
of Art, Elementary Schools, Moulder 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Gant, Minnie, two ey Feepere =. Willard 
Elementary School, Long Bea 

Gist, Arthur 8., President, Hamboldt State 
Teachers College, Arcata. 

Glenn, L. Elston, Assistant Art Super- 
visor, 55 N. Meredith Ave., Pasadena. 
Graf, Louise, Principal, 97th St. School, 

Los Angeles. 

Granger, Roy T., Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Public Schools, Oakland. 

Harker, Sara D., Co- Principal, Miss Hark- 
er’s School, Box 668, Palo Alto. 

Hayes, Maud E., Supervisor of Home-mak- 
ng Education, 715 Locust Ave., Long 


Seaned, Lucile, 306 Upas St., San Diego. 

Heffernan, Helen, Chief, Division of Rural 
Education, Btate Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramen' 

Heisser, Della zB. "District Superintendent 
of Elementary Schools, Box 27, Turlock. 

Henley, Grace, Principal, Polytechnic Ele- 
mentary School, 1030 E. California Street, 
Pasadena 

Hepner, Walter R., Superintendent, 825 


Diego. 
Hockett, John A., A of Educa- 
tion, University’ of California, Berkeley. 
Howell, Minnie E., Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, "715 Locust Ave., Long 


Principal, McKinley 


Hughes, W. H., Director, Administrative 
Research, 320 E. Walnut St., Pasadena. 

Janes, Hattie E., Principal, John Bur- 
roughs School, Fresno. 

—* Astrid A., 1833 Parker St., Berke- 


Sete, Frank R., District Superintendent, 
Box 426, Guadalupe. 

Jones, Jennie L., Supervisor of Orchestra, 
Elementary Schools, Los Angeles. 

ae > 2 lorence M., Principal, Fries Avenue 
School, Los Angeles. 

Kerr, Willis H., Librarian, Claremont Col- 
lege Library, "Claremont. 


Killey, Lorene, Rural School Supervisor,. 


Alameda County, 2901 Forest Ave., 
Berkeley. 

Langmour, Nancy C., Librarian, Yolo 
County Free Eibeny, Woodland. 

Livingston, Margaret, Librarian, Orange 
County Free Library, Court House Annex, 
Santa Ana. 

Lombard, Louise M., Supervisor of Un- 
graded Classes, 2527 Union §8t., San 
Francisco. 

McGovern, Elsie, Rural School Supervisor, 
Mariposa County, Mariposa. 

McMahon, Minnie M., Principal, Garey 
School, Pomona. 

Maland, Mrs. E. W., Principal, Hancock 
Elementary School, San Francisco. 

Maloy, Arthur H., Principal, Lincoln Ele- 
mentary School, Lindsay. 

Mead, Cyrus D., Associate Professor of 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Meeks, Ida V., Principal, Jefferson School, 
1252 14th St., San Diego 

Milligan, Nancy Doras, ‘Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena. 

Munee, Tillie C., Primary Supervisor, Fres- 
no County Schools, Fresno. 

Norton, Mrs. Alice R., 840 Geary St., San 
Francisco. 

O’Brien, Helen M., Berkeley Inn, Haste & 
Telegraph Aves., Berkeley. 

Palmer, Myrtle I., Supervisor, 1025 Second 
Ave., Oakland. 

Patterson, Mrs. Ellis E., Rural Supervisor, 
Box 247, King City. 

Pearce, Mrs. Grace T., Rural Supervisor, 
735 Bristol Ave., Stockton. 

Perry, Lotta D., Art Supervisor, City 
Schools, San Diego. 

Potter, Mrs. Gladys L., Assistant Chief, 
Division of Elementary Education and 
Rural Schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento. 

Reinke, Gertrude H., Principal, Dahlia 
Heights School, South Pasadena. 

Rhodes, Mrs. Drusilla H., Director of Cur- 
riculum and Rural Supervisor, 1216 Broad 
St., San ‘ate Obispo. 

Richmond, ss M. L., Rural Supervisor, 
Butte Bony 2233 Park Ave., Oroville. 

Rivers, Paul, District Superintendent, Ma- 
dera. 

Roberts, Bertha E., Deputy Superintendent 
of Elementary Schools, San Francisco. 
Saxton, M. Emma, Principal, Magnolia 

Elementary School, Glendale. 

Schreiner, Edla L., Assistant Director of 
Rural Education, Ventura County, 236 E. 
Vince St., Ventura. 

Seeds, Corinne A., Principal, University 
Elementary School, U. C. L. A., Pasa- 
dena. 
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CALIFORNIA—( Continued) 


Sessions, H. A., Rural Supervisor, Kings 
County, 123 W. Ivy St., Hanford. 

Sexson, John A., Superintendent, 320 E. 
Walnut St., Pasadena. 

Shearer, Elga M., Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, 715 Locust Ave., Long Beach. 
Shield, George W. H., Supervisor, Modern 
Language Division, City Schools, Los 

Angeles. 

Simpson, Roy E., Principal, Emerson 
Junior High School, Pomona. 

Sister M. Eucharia, Teacher, Immaculate 
Heart College, Hollywood. 

Smith, Mollie A., Principal, Winfield Scott 

School, San Francisco. 

Spani, Kate, Principal, Edison School, San 

lego. 

Stone, Seymour I., Assistant Superintend- 
ent, 7th & Locust Sts., Long Beach. 

Taggart, Lelia Ann, General Supervisor, 
Santa Barbara County, Santa Maria Inn, 
Santa Maria. 

Tessmer, Etta H., Principal, E. R. Taylor 
School, San Francisco. 

Tinker, Mrs. Charlotte P., Supervisor of 
Student Teaching, Chico State Teachers 
College, Chico. 

Upton, Anne Hale, Principal, Elysian 
Heights School, Los Angeles. 

Van Patten, Nathan, Stanford University 
Libraries, Stanford University. 

Waddell, Charles W., Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of Training School, 
U. C. L. A., Los Angeles 

Waite, Ida M., Director of Visual Educa- 
ton, 1003 E. Orange Grove Ave., Glen- 
ale. 

Waite, Margaret A., Art Director, 845 
Olive Ave., Long Beach. 

Weeks, Florence E., Supervisor of Physical 
Education, 1514 La Loma Ave., Berkeley. 

Wells, Mrs. Alice M. Brewer, General 
Supervisor of Schools, Box 215, San An- 
selmo. 

Wiles, Mrs. May B., Primary Supervisor, 
Sacramento County, P. O. Box 213, Galt. 

Woods, Elizabeth L., Director, Division of 
Educational Research, 867 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Wulfing, Gretchen, Rural Supervisor, Placer 
County, Auburn. 


COLORADO 


Abbott, Carlotta G., Principal, Emerson 
School, 14th & Ogden Sts., Denver. 

Carter, Albert F., Librarian, State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley. 

Hamilton, Jessie M., Principal, C. 8S. Morey 
Junior High School, 14th Ave. & Clark- 
son St., Denver. 

Holmes, Ethel E., Principal, Wyman 

ool, Denver. 

Kandel, Phoebe M., Head, Department of 
Nursing Education, Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Greeley. 

Lind, Nellie V., Principal, Stedman School, 

enver. 

4 Ward I., Superintendent, Junior 

h School, Fort Collins. : 
adeeien Kathryn J., Supervisor, Public 
Schools, Colorado Springs 

Parce, J. Y., Director, Industrial Arts, Pub- 
lic Schoois, Denver. 

—_, Nellie ae Principal, Steele and 
Garfield Schools, Colorado Springs. 
Rishel, J. B., Principal, Barnum School, 

W. ist & Hooker Sts., Denver. 


Roe, Mrs. Myrtle, Principal, Franklin 
School, Sterling. ns 
Simpson, Genevieve, Principal, Dora M. 
Moore School, 9th Ave. & Corona S&t., 
Denver. 
White, Julia M., Principal, Steele School, 
Denver. + ae 
Willey, Gilbert S., Principal, University 
Park School, Denver. 

Yardley, Hattie F., c/o Yardley School 
Library, Greeley. 

Young, Leah, Supervisor, Box 3, Gilcrest. 


CONNECTICUT 


Andrews, Edwin C., Superintendent of 
Schools, Greenwich. 

— Florence, State Supervisor, Box 182, 

Willimantic. 

Brown, R. N., Superintendent of Schools, 
Thomaston. 

Butterfield, Dr. Ernest W., State Com- 
missioner of Education, Hartford. 

Camp, Frederick S., Supervisor, State 
Board of Education, Hartford. 

Cass, Mary A., Principal, Merriman Gram- 
mar School, Waterbury. : 

Collins, May H., Elementary Supervisor, 46 
Alger Pl., New London. 

Crofoot, Bess Ries — State Super- 
visor, Box 257, Can 

Dow, Harold Bus Superintendent of Schools, 
Danbury 

Deumemn. Jessie, Assistant Field Super- 
visor of Rural Education, 203 Church St., 
Naugatuck. ’ 

Dyer, W. P., 225 W. Main St., New Brit- 


ain. 

Green, David A., Supervisor of Elementary 
Schools, Norwalk. 

Greer, Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wethersfield. 

Guerard, Mrs. Gladys Thompson, Super- 
visor of Physical Education, 11 Morgan 
Ave., Norwalk. 

Gustin, Margaret, Assistant State Super- 
visor, Unionville. 

Hahn, R. L., Field Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, State Board of Edu- 
cation, Hartford. 

Hinchcliffe, John H., Superintendent of 

chools, Orange. 

Hooper, Laura, Elementary Supervisor, 927 
Asylum Ave., Hartford. 

Houston, Harry, Supervisor of Handwrit- 
ing, 162 Willard St., New Haven. 

Ide, Mrs. Harriet M., Elementary Super- 
visor, 2415 Main St., Stratford. 

Ireland, E. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Stratford. 

Keefe, Margaret L., 
Schools, Hamden. 
Lacey, Ida B., Assistant State Field Super- 

visor, 317 Valley St., Willimantic. 

Leister, Leroy L., Superintendent of 
Schools, New London. 

Madden, Grace E., Principal, New Street 
School, Danbury. 
Maddocks, C. W., 
Schools, Milford. 
Mills, Lewis 8., Field Supervisor, 55 Wal- 

nut St., Winsted. 

Mink, Emma, Principal, Franklin School, 
Stratford. 

Norton, Ethel Stannard, Director of Art, 
Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford. 
Pilkington, H. Gordon, Suffield Grammar 

School, Suffield. 
Shannon, Myrta Abigail, Kindergarten- 


Superintendent of 


Superintendent of 
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CONNECTICUT—( Continued) 


Primary Supervisor, 485 Woodland &t., 
Hartford. 

Sister Francis Marie, School Supervisor, 
72 Church 8t., Putnam. 

Sister M. Rose Geraldine, St. Joseph’s 
Convent, 160 Farmington Ave., Hartford. 

Snyder, Annabel, Assistant State Supervisor 
of Rural Education, 33 South Main 8t., 
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